




















A 


oNlet Maxim 


**You never know how much 


beauty there is in your skin un- 
til PEARS’ has brought it out.’’ 






The skin is naturally beau- 
tiful. Look at the skin of a 
child. It is nearly always fair 
and soft and of a delicate 
roseate tint. But neglect and 
the use of bad soaps, often 
drive away this daintiness. 

How different it is when 
PEARS’ is used! By its daily 
use the beauty of the skin is 
preserved in its original fresh- 








ness from infancy to old age. 


The most economical 
as well as the best. 


REARS’ 


Produces natural beauty 
by natural means. 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEsvT. 
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THE WORLD INVISIBLE 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
PART II 





THER people’s ideas of the next 
life may or may not concern us. 
A taste in heavens may be said 
to be peculiarly personal. In so 
much as the world to come is of 
more consequence than this one, 
our interest in it becomes proportionally in- 
dividual, or even dramatic. As the heart seeks 
its own love, so the soul craves its own heaven. 

Mark Twain, looking for his wings and his 
halo, and perplexed to find that they were not 
necessary ornaments of a future existence, re- 
minds us afresh that the tapestry of the life to 
come, aS our imaginations unroll it, is embroid- 
ered all over with traditions, blunders, and illu- 
sions that have been set there by other minds with 
which we may not have any appreciable kinship. 
Hence the design may not please us. 

Among the letters of the mourning—thousands 
in number—whose tidal wave overwhelmed one 
young writer, and gave her, when she was scarcely 
out of her teens, an education in human heart- 
break whose effects must last a lifetime, I re- 
member one which floated out from the rest and 
stranded itself in my mind, for some of the in- 
calculable reasons which fix the lesser before the 
greater things. 

Now, when the kind words of literary men to 
whose awful reputations the girl looked up tim- 
idly are forgotten; when critical severity is as 
if it had not been; when the letters of wondering 
men of the world, and hopelessly bereaved women, 
are ashen in my consciousness as they were ashes 
upon the hearth to which I consigned them long 
ago—there still burns in memory the outline of 
one poor young creature—the black sheep of an 
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industrial home for wild girls—she of whose 
transformation her officers wrote: 

“*Tf heaven is like that,” she said, “‘ if 
it is anything like thaf—I want to go. And 
I mean to, anyhow.’’ 

It seems to me now, as it seemed to me 
then, that the outery of thaé little castaway 
had the true ring in it. If heaven is like 
our deepest need, or our dearest dream, if 
heaven is like that, we want it. If it is 
foreign to the best, the truest, the most per- 
manent tastes and capacities in you, it may 
not interest you. Whose heaven will it be? 
Paul’s or John’s? Theology’s or reason’s? 


Mine or another’s? You want your own 
heaven, if you want any. 
God who gave, taketh away much, but 


there is one thing which He cannot take away 
from us, and that is the individuality with 
which He endowed us. From a sane creature 
He cannot remove it. 
give moral freedom and withhold it at the 
same time. This is not a world of slaves, 
but of freemen. Having consciously enlisted 
in the great struggle for immortality, we are 
not less, but more, ourselves, and it is not the 
less but the more probable that the unseen 
life will rather than reduce our 
emancipation. 

This world treats human individuality by 
the heroic method; we grow by all that is 
hard, by all that is obstructive. Life is one 
immense obstacle, and we thrive upon the 
necessity of overcoming it. We develop by 
contention and by pain. It seems to me rea- 
sonable that a world should exist wherein we 
develop by the opposite facts, and the oppo- 
site forces. It is even conceivable that we 
might develop by having the thing we want. 


Omnipotence cannot 


increase 


* Not what we wish, but what we want, 


O Lord, in mercy give,” 


ran the old hymn. The thing we need is not 
always the thing we should have chosen; but, 
having it, how many of us would exchange 
it for that other thing we might have pre- 


ferred? This visible life gives or withholds 
in dispassionate indifference; it taunts us 
while it tames us; it inspires and __ it 


denies, it educates or neglects; out of its 
peremptory curriculum where few electives 
or none are allowed us, we learn, if we 
are worth teaching anything at all, one su- 
preme lesson: that personal character is the 
conclusion in the great syllogism of this 


world; and is, in all probability, the major 
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premise of another. Said in a word, 
must begin where we left off. What 
were and where we were, before it occurred, 
the incident of death cannot immediately 
alter. ‘Phe Apache whose standard of hap- 
piness is the number of sealps at his belt 
cannot be expected to exhibit an interest in 
the exaltation of Saint Monica, or the ser- 
mons of Phillips Brooks. What can the 
Mohammedan whose Paradise gleams with 
houris make of the Apocalypse or the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? We think but a very 
little way into the great mystery before we 
are convinced that the first condition of the 
unseen life is itself almost an invisible one: 
it is that hair-breadth of decision which turns 
the direction of choice from low to high, 
from base to noble, from cruel to kind, from 
self to God. 

What we call spiritual character—of some 
sort, by some means—must, it would seem, 
become the basis of the economy in the heav- 
enly world. This hypothesis is absolutely 
revolutionary of our social ideas here. I have 
my doubts whether our Apache would be 
more embarrassed than many a comfortable 
divoreée, by the upper circles of celestial so- 
ciety. Perhaps he may not have as much 
to unlearn in the way of standards; these, 
though coarser, might be simpler, and there- 
fore more easy to escape. 

When we say that you or I may find the 
heaven we want, if we find any, it does not 
follow that we shall find the heaven that we 
ought not to have. The beautiful law of evo- 
lution must work as well with a soul as with 
i jellyfish; and we remember that out of the 
simian vocabulary has grown the drama of 
Shakespeare. Given a right start, death will 
not stop it, but will probably hasten our de- 
velopment in all the upward directions. Best 
desires will precede and involve best things. 
If at first we do not find the heaven that we 
thought we wanted, we shall learn to want 
the heaven that we are likely to find. 

One does not have to live long to learn that 
the higher needs are the real needs. It is 
the low that is false. It is not the tendency 
of unholy love to last. A debased ambition 
wearies itself sooner than a noble one. As- 
suming a certain amount of character—turn 
its foree upward, rather than downward— 
and I can imagine Eternity too short for the 
endless zest of making, in the best sense of 
the words, the most of one’s self. No life 
can be happy without definite occupation to 
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a desirable end. Love itself, apart from in- 
telligent activity, can only give joy when it 
becomes (as it does to a few souls and those 
chiefly of women) an occupation per se. 
How many of us carry to our graves the un- 
seen thorn of a stabbing ambition? How 
many of us lie down to our last sleep con- 
scious that a starved aspiration must trouble 
our eternal dream / 

These biographies of famine, these his- 
tories of denied capacity, are pathetically nu- 
merous among women—the simple, domestic 
women, householding, homekeeping, the wives 
of husbands, the mothers of children. No 
woman who has ever received the confidences 
of her sex can recall without emotion the 
confessions of these gentle and unhoping 
spirits, tied to traditions which they dare not 
question, broken on the wheels of drudgery 
whose iron revolutions crush individual gifts 
out of the soul, and personal powers out of 
the life. I am quite willing to suggest it as 
my belief that “the judgment of Eve” will 
be one of the first tragedies which another 
life will recognize, and rectify; and that there 
will be no happier class of citizens in the 
heavenly country than the prisoners of sex 
to whom the unlocked door of death has giv- 
en the freedom of their own natures. 

I am often asked if I still believe in the 
doctrines of the little book whose heresies 
marked the incident of my youth. In the 
main—yes. In substance, assuredly I do. 
With whatever discontent I may now rate 
the book as a specimen of literary art, I can- 
not cease to feel respect for it as an episode 
of religious development. The times were 
rich for a blossoming truth. If The Gates 
Ajar appeared as a new publication now, it 
would searcely excite remark. The heresy 
of the sixties has become the credo of 1900. 
To-day who expects to stand in a row with 
other musical ghosts around a throne? Who 
anticipates a white robe and a palm branch, 
a hymn book, and an eternal prayer meeting 
as the accessories of his future lot? 

I am not afraid to say that the deepest 
longing of the individual nature, if turned in 
the high direction, must be gratified in a 
reasonable These personal prefer- 
ences of the soul can no more be exchanged 
than a complexion, or a voice. 

“Tf I could be out of physical pain,” said 
a lifelong invalid, “I would ask no other 
heaven.” “If I could be in a place where 
I might know that my husband never could 


heaven. 
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be killed on the train!” cried one of the gen- 
tle “ worriers” whose capacity for suffering 
is neither understood nor respected by the 
sanguine. “Tf I could take my chil- 
dren to a world where every time I hear a 
croupy cough my heart did not stand still 
with terror,” urged another, “that would 
be heaven for me.” The mulatto girl who 
burst into joyful tears at first sight of a mar- 
ble bust of herself, “ because it was white,” 
had a glimpse of her heaven before its time. 

“Heaven must be like any other form of 
happiness, only ‘ more so,’” said a thoughtful 
man. “And the conditions of happiness are 
three: a clean conscience, something to do, 
and some one to love.” 

If the next life is to give to the fit survivor 
the realization of denied things, there must 
be involved, to a certain extent, the restitu- 
tion of lost things. No preacher, no teacher, 
no writer who ventures to approach the mys- 
teries of the unknown life ever escapes the 
bombardment of one question, more often 
more poignant, more peremptory 
others—“ Shall I find the soul I 


repeated, 
than all 
loved ?” 

If it is worth loving, and if you are worthy 
to love it—yes. Since God, who is love, gave 
vou love capacity, and since fate, which may 
or may not be God, starved you with love 
famine—yes. By every broken heart, by 
every widowed sob, by every grief too great 
for tears, by every flower of pure and perfect 
love broken at its roots in the garden of your 
trampled being—yes. 

I am ready to say without hesitation that 
for the love-worthy the next world must fulfil 
the obligations of this one, and that the res- 
toration of our borrowed dead is one of the 
most legal of such obligations. 

What we eall science has ruled the race on 
the whole, coarsely, until now. It has been in 
the main a materialist; it has occupied itself 
with protoplasm, and natural selection, and 
experimentation; with brutalizing students, 
and torturing animals. Not long ago some 
wise men seriously tried to weigh the depart- 
ing human soul; I believe the estimate was a 
matter of an ounce or two. Physical science 
has done its best, and its worst, by knowledge 
and by aspiration; and because its worst has 
become SO much more palpable than its best, 
it. has prepared the way for its own evolution 
At the present time 
the science of the soul is as definitely recog- 
nized and respected as the science of the flesh, 


into something higher. 
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and of the flesh-carvers. We all know in a 
general way that what is called psychical re- 
search has occupied itself for now many years 
with the mysteries of the silent world. Per- 
haps few of us know the extent to which 
such studies have been carried, or the im- 
portance of the men who have been engaged 
in them. Among these, on both sides of the 
sea, are strong thinkers, honored scholars, not 
a few of them persons already distinguished 
—like Sir William Crookes—in the world of 
physical science, and therefore doubly enti- 
tled to attention and to confidence. 

Quietly, patiently, courageously, these men 
have pursued a course of investigation as 
thorough as that which gave to Darwin the 
great discovery of his life. The perplexities 
of telepathy, the history of apparitions, the 
question of a thinking and feeling world be- 
yond our own, the arguments for and against 
the existence of the conscious and communi- 
cating dead—these are no longer left to tell- 
ers of ghost stories at ignorant and shudder- 
ing firesides. Such speculations have become 
the business of men, the occupation of schol- 
ars and enthusiasts. Up to this point it can- 
not perhaps be said that the continuance of 
personality after death is demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the pugnaciously sceptical— 
very likely it could never be—but it is not 
too much to assert that this tremendous hy- 
pothesis is already scientifically reeommended 
to any mind that is not unwilling to accept 
it. This battle of the upper air has slain 
its thousands of doubts; it has its tens of 
thousands yet to overcome. The contest may 
be slow, that the conquest shall be sure. 

Any person not familiar with this military 
history of the ether would be astonished in 
reading the records of psychical research, 
either those at home or those abroad, to see 
how much in the direction of what must be 
called evidence of the life invisible has al- 
ready been achieved by these severe, these un- 
emotional tribunals, seeking only the truth, 
and ready to sacrifice every prejudice, every 
theory, every hope, if they may haply find it. 

It is impossible to deny that the psychical 
students are helping the search for immortal- 
ity, but it is not possible to say that the 
work can be wholly left to them. Much as 
I value this scientific support of the believer’s 
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creed, I would place the argument of the 
human heart above it all. 

Because you love, you shall be justified of 
love. Because you laid your dearest dead 
away in a desert that life has never occupied; 
because your soul was interwoven with one 
that has disappeared, and, disappearing, pulls 
at all the strands of your being—the broken 
texture shall be reunited. Because “there is 
a life everlasting,” there must be love ever- 
lasting; for life and love are one. You who 
love greatly, who love altogether, whose love 
is large enough to be permanent, and strong 
enough to claim. its own—you may find that 
the conditions of love are not so different, 
after all, in the invisible world from the con- 
ditions of love as we know them in this one. 
These are the capacity for deep feeling, the 
habit of cultivating it nobly, and the power 
to be loyal to it. Love, like other emotions, 
may be true or false, and in truth alone 
dwells life. The fictitious, the fickle, the dis- 
ordered will fall from the stalk like dead 
leaves. The real, the permanent, the healthy 
holds. Coincident with the vigorous struggle 
of the soul to live forever, moves on the 
subtle struggle of the heart to love forever. 
Are these twain one? To love supremely and 
loyally is worth its cost in anguish or in deso- 
lation. Perhaps there may be no better rea- 
son than loving, for believing: that death is 
only a mist which blurs the face of the be- 
loved for a little time. 

Browning touched the highest note of his 
genius, and the highest hope of human na- 
ture in the great “ Prospice,” when he hurled 
the fear of death into the abyss of love: 
the fiend voices 


.. “And the elements’ 


that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of 
pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast; 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again, 
And with God be the rest.” 


rage, 


And it was she but for whom “ Prospice ” 
could not have been written,—the poet’s 
“lyric love, half angel and half bird ”—who 
sang: 


“ God keeps a niche in Heaven to hold our idols.” 


(Continued next month.) 
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BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


I 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


to help inexperienced mothers of little 


[te tet is a very excellent book written 


babies, which says: 


should training begin? Aft the 


day.” Helena believed in 
this implicitly. She believed 
more than this, for when 
she was a very young moth- 
er there was nothing that 
was more firmly impressed 
on her mind than the fact 
that she was directly respon- 
sible for the kind of men 
and women her children 
were to be. She had read a 
great many books which had 
shown her how much strong- 
er environment is than he- 
redity. She believed that 
if she trained her children 
from the very first day they 
were born, she could make 
of them physically, mental- 
ly, and spiritually the kind 
of children that she wished. 

The cruel part of this is 
that all the teachers of edu- 
eation of the young, and 
even your own mother, who 
ought to know better, en- 
courage young mothers in 
this belief. 

These experiences of Hel- 
ena’s, which I am going to 
write, are a few notes on 
the other side of the case; 


what age 
very first 





IN GROUPS ON 


Harry LINNELL 


if poor little young mothers were omniscient, 
perhaps it would all be as the schoolmen 
tell them, and they could make any kind of 
men and women they wished from their baby 
boys and girls. I believe that to 
accomplish the extraordinary re- 
sults that all of them so touch- 
ingly expect to do, the hand of 
time would have to be turned 
back, and the training of their 
great-great-grandmothers be re- 
begun, on “the very first day.” 
If there is any moral to Helena’s 
experiences as a mother, it 
is that, of all the crops in 
the world, none are so un- 
certain as those which 
mothers plant. They put 
in the ground of their chil- 
dren’s characters seeds 
which they faithfully hope 
will bring forth obedience, 
truthfulness, good manners, 
and all the other virtues 
of childhood, and _ behold, 
quite other traits sprout up 
than those which they 
planted with so much care. 
If the virtues do by chance 
sprout, they seem different 
from what one had imag- 
ined they would. 

Mothers are like blind 
gardeners who work in a 
world of perpetual night, 

THE FLOOR. and who have only learned 
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HE GAVE HELENA PLENTY 
by hearsay how flowers should be cared for, 
and by the imperfect sense of touch what 
flowers look like. It may be that in their 
darkness they pull up the flower and in its 
place plant a weed, or drown the flower out, 
or else do not feed it enough. Sometimes 
they give it not enough shade, or too much, 
and while they become more expert as the 
years go on, all that the wisest woman can 
say at the end of a lifetime of motherhood 
is that, had she her children to bring up over 
again, she could bring them up differently; 
they tell one also that no two children can 
be brought up alike; what is meat for one 
is poison for the other, like flowers. There 
may come into a family a child, one’s own 
little son or daughter, to whom that envi- 
ronment is as poison, and its own home the 
place of all others least suited to its best de- 
velopment. That must be the worst thing 
of all to have happen, especially if one real- 
izes it. When it does happen, though, par- 
ents only think that they have an unusually 
naughty child, and do not know that the 
fault lies with them, 


HARPER'S 


OF CHANCE TO SHOW 
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HER FIRMNESS, 


How the best laid plans of mothers go 
awry, and how different is the working out 
of a practice from the theory, Helena’s own 
experiences will show. You will see how her 
training of her little son turned out. The 
two traits which she fostered most carefully 
were independence and truthfulness, good 
virtues for a man to have. As long as he 
was independent and truthful in her way, all 
went well, but you will see what happened 
when he branched out in lines of his own. 

Helena got along very well with her first 
baby up to a certain point, and then, without 
giving her any warning, he knocked over all 
her theories of training as calmly as though 
they had been a house of cards. 

It was natural that Helena should be vain- 
glorious about Phillip’s good behavior. In 
her heart of hearts she thought herself a 
wonderful mother. She was _ vainglorious 
until he was exactly three years and five 
months old. Then one day, while they were 
out walking, her incomparable baby, who, up 
to that time, had acted according to the most 
approved rules for good little children, sat 
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himself down firmly on a pile of sewer pipes 
by the wayside. 

“Come on, Phillip,” said Helena. 

He paid no attention, but contemplated 
with a grave eye the sewer, which was then 
under construction. 

“Come to mother, darling,” Helena re- 
peated, in the firm tone which was accus- 
tomed to bring him. 

Still he contemplated the beauties of the 
sewer. 

“ Are you going to mind mother, Phillip?” 
Helena asked. 

“No,” he replied, firmly.. “ No.” 

“You will come to me, Phillip,” 
she announced. 

He swung his feet to and fro. 
It was his calm which provoked her. 

“Will you along like a 
man, or will you be carried like a 
baby?” Helena asked. 

He did not answer. She repeated 
her question, reproachfully. 

“ Carried like a baby,” he replied 
with firmness. 

Then, as Helena tucked him un- 
der her arm, he burst out into as- 
tounding roars of surprise and in- 
That was the end of 
Phillip the angel. After that, 
sometimes ‘he minded, and some- 
times he didn’t, after the manner 
of other children. He had realized 
of a sudden that minding was not 
one of Nature’s laws, as Helena had 
brought him up to believe. 

This hour strikes sooner with 
some children than with others, 
but the inevitable moment comes 
when, no matter how well brought 
up your child is, he will make a 
breach in the walls of your disci- 
pline and scramble out through it. 
When this moment most 
young mothers feel that somehow 
or other they have failed. Their 
children have slipped away from 
them, and they learn once and for 
all that they are not the remark- 
able parents that they had at first 
believed themselves to be. 

From this moment on, Phillip’s 
conduct wes now fat, now lean, like 
a strip of bacon. Instead of hear- 
ing universal praises of his conduct, 
as Helena had been accustomed, she 


come 


dignation. 


comes, 
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would sometimes hear people on street cars 
comment on what a naughty little boy he 
was. Again, her acquaintances would assure 
her that children never show off well in pub- 
lic; while Helena went around with that 
helpless expression of face young mothers 
wear when their theories fail to work, won- 
dering what on earth was the matter with 
her little boy, or rather, what on earth was 
the matter with her system of training. Why 
had it worked so beautifully the exact time 
it did, and then suddenly ceased working? 
For, as I have said, Phillip had slipped from 
Helena’s grasp without any warning of what 


i 4 
it 
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ON WHAT BOY HE WAS, 
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he intended to do. On the day of the episode 
of the sewer pipes, he opened the door and 
out he went, nor did he ever come back again, 
except for momentary visits, when it pleased 
him, ‘to the land of babyhood, where obedi- 
ence was a matter of course. 

“Now,” thought Helena, “is the time for 
discipline. Here is the moment 
when I must show my firmness.” 

She did not have to wait long 
for a chance to show firmness. 
Chances came every day. Phillip 
had a calm, tranquil way which 
reminded Helena of his father, of 
going ahead and doing just what 
he felt like doing. Various small 
disciplines with which she had been 
accustomed to quell promptly in- 
cipient disobedience—I do not 
mean to pretend that before this 
Phillip always obeyed—were use- 
less. He took his punish- 
ment, sometimes with roars, 
sometimes tranquilly —and 
disobeyed again. As Helena 
looks back at it now, he was 
touchingly manly in his baby 
independence. He was not 
even defiant—he merely went 
and did the things-he wanted 
to, and afterwards paid the 
price for them like a man, in 
the shape of divers small pun- 
ishments. 

Oh yes, he gave Helena 
plenty of chance to show her 
firmness; but that was ap- 
parently all the good it did. 
She showed it, that was all; 
for he, in his far less preten- 
tious little way, could show 
his mother a more subtle sort 
of firmness than any she 
could show him. 

In between the times of be- 
ing firm, Helena went around 
telling her family and friends 
that she could not imagine 
what had come over Phillip. 

The climax came one Sun- 
day afternoon. It was their custom, in the 


good old New England fashion, to sup on 
baked beans and brown bread on Saturday 
evening. Sundays there were generally some 
cold beans left over. 
everything was very quiet. 


This special Sunday, 
It was the serv- 











“1 WAS PLAYING SQUIRREL.” 
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ant’s afternoon out. The little baby was 
sleeping. Helena did not hear Phillip. Mis- 
trusting, she went on a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion. She found him in the kitchen. He 
had the bean pot, from which he was taking 
beans; he had already taken a lot out. The 
beans were of the rich, gummy kind, and he 
had plastered these in groups 
on the kitchen floor. 

“What are you doing, 
Phillip?” she asked, sternly— 
she does not now ask the chil- 
dren what they are doing 
when she can see with her 
own eyes what it is. 

“T’m playing Noah’s Ark,” 
replied Phillip. “ Here’s the 
Ark, and here’s the animals. 
I’m Dod,” he concluded, sim- 
ply. 

I notice that when her chil- 
dren do funny things that 
are also inconvenient and 
naughty things, a woman’s 
sense of humor is apt to feel 
its weakness and quietly re- 
tire to the rear. 

“Don’t you know that you 
mustn’t touch the bean pot?” 
Helena demanded. 

“Yes,” he answered, with 
his beautiful directness, “I 
knowed it. But,” he added, 
“you never said not to play 
Noah’s Ark with the beans.” 

“Why were you so naughty 
and disobedient ?” 

“ Because I felt like it,” he 
answered her. 

By this time Helena’s an- 
ger was up. 

“Don’t be impertinent to 
me, Phillip!” 

Here he burst into a roar 
for the first time and she 
took him away and punished 
him for impertinence and for 
ill-temper. 

She knows now that it was 
her injustice that made him 
ery. At the time, she was too annoyed with 
him to understand. She had taught him to 
be scrupulously truthful—it was going in 
the line of least resistance, for Phillip nat- 
urally told the exact truth about everything. 
(Even now, if his mother is misguided 
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enough to ask him before company, “ What 
have you been doing this afternoon, Phillip 
dear?’ “Punchin’ Reddy Allan’s 

burnin’ a bee’s nest, an’ scratchin’ th’ 
man’s pig,” he will answer, as like as not.) 

When he was a baby, he could be relied 
upon to tell exactly how he felt. Helena had 
asked him if he knew what he was do- 
ing was naughty. He had replied, 
“Yes.” She had asked him why he 
did this naughty thing, and he had re- 
plied, because he wanted to—of course! 
why else? Then she punished him for 
impertinence, and not only this once, 
but continued to be angry with him 
for telling the truth as he saw it. 

Soon after this he spent a whole 
afternoon on a chair because he 
would not say he was sorry for 
something he had done. All he 
would say was that he was sorry 
Helena had set him on the chair. 
He stuck to the literal truth. 
Helena had builded better than 
she had known when she taught 
him to be truthful, and truthful 
he remained, accurately, literally, 
truthful, always, and for this he 
was punished frequently. His 
truthfulness was sometimes called 
“impertinence,” and 
again “rudeness,” as 
it was when Helena 
asked him: 

“Why won't you 
come and speak to the 
lady, Phillip?’ 

And he had replied: “ Be- 
cause she’s got an ugly wart 
on her nose.” 

It took Helena a long time 
to learn—though she was no 
more stupid than other young 
mothers—that it is hard for a 
very little boy to understand 
how many shades of truth there 
are, and how the truth must 
be tempered to ladies with 
warts on their noses. Phillip 
was divinely patient with her. He was not 
angry with her when she punished him for 
doing what she had taught him to do. Of 
course, he dia not understand why he was 
punished. Helena would ask him: 

“Phillip, do you know why I punished 
you ?” 


nose, 


see- 
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He would answer, simply, “ Because you 
wanted to.” 
“That was not the reason,” Helena would 


argue. “T7'ry and understand!” she would 
implore. “I hate to punish you. I only do 
it because I have to. You make me when 


you’re naughty.” 

To this he would reply noth- 
ing. Little children have so few 
words to answer with. It was all 
very mysterious, and he accepted 
little children life. 

Helena now who tries to 
understand. She tries to 
stand better, and what 
harder to do is to forget the times 
she punished him for things he 
didn’t know he had done. Very 
old mothers wake up in the night 
sometimes, remem- 


it as 
It is 


accept 


under- 
she tries 


and 
ber their misunderstand- 
ing cruelties to their lit- 


tle children, who now 
have children of their 
own. It is very hard for 
mothers to forget these 
things. One’s little chil- 
dren, after all, are so 
much better than any 


grown-up person ean be. 

Sometimes Helena 
wonders how he 
tinued to her as 
dearly always as he did, 
in spite of her constant 
injustices to him, when 
she punished him for the 
very things she had 
taught him to do. So 
much for Phillip’s truth- 
fulness, which his moth- 
er was stupid enough to 
name 
pertinence. 


con- 


love 


and im- 
Children are 
not rude and impertinent 
until they learn to be so 
from older people. Hel- 
ena found this out later. 

His independence, 
which she had fostered so carefully, showed 
itself in equally disquieting ways. She had 
taught him to be afraid of nothing, to put 
on his own mittens, and dress himself all but 
the back buttons, at a very early age; and as 
long as independence took no other form 
than this, as long as it walked in the little 


rudeness 


os 


HE WAS SORRY. 





© BECAUSE SHE’S GOT AN UGLY WART 
narrow garden row of her own planting, she 
was delighted with his independence. When 
he began to be “reckless and disobedient,” 
then, indeed, she was unhappy. One thing 
he would do; he would run across the street 
alone, and each time he did this Helena’s 
heart stopped beating until he reached the 
safe harbor of the sidewalk. Nor could she 
make him stop, for she had gotten to the end 
of all her little homeopathic formulas for 
making her baby do all she wished him to. 
Here his father’s wisdom, and his under- 
standing of the nature of man, stepped in. 

“What!” said he to Phillip. “Do you let 
your mother the street alone? Can 
this be possible? Don’t you know that a man 
must always take eare of a lady? Mother 
might be run over. Don’t you know that?” 

“No,” said Phillip, “I didn’t know.” He 
thought it over. From that moment he kept 
Helena’s hand in his, and pointed out to her 
horses and menacing automobiles. Every 
time they crossed a street he was in a flutter 
of concern about her. 

And so with many other things. He ceased 
to do them becguse they frightened his moth- 
er, whom he readily understood that he must 
protect, now that he understood, too, that he 
was a man. 


cross 
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“You see,” Phil- 
lip’s father explain- 
ed, “he isn’t a baby 
any longer.” 

There Helena had 
in her hand the key 
to all her difficulties. 
Her baby was a baby 


& 


no longer; he had 
his own individual- 
ity to be reckoned 
with, a thing as 
much his personal 
own as his little 
body. She might 
modify both, if she 
chose, and guide 
both a very great 
deal. He could not 
iit be altogether the 
sheay inert" work of her hands. 





When she had real- 
ized once for all that 
a baby must grow 
up, and in the grow- 
ing up develop the 
traits she had plant- 
ed in his own way, she had passed through 
the first great lesson of that most difficult of 
all sciences, being a mother. 

Helena saw the same thing that had hap- 
pened to her happen to her friends, and by 
and by she learned what it was that was hap- 
pening. One day a friend of hers called on 
her with her little girl of four years old. As 
they sat and chatted, the child fidgeted about 
the room. 

“Don’t finger the things on the table, dar- 
ling,” Helena’s friend admonished. 

“ All right, mamma,” replied the little girl, 
in a tone of obedient babyhood. 

In a moment she was back again. 

“ Don’t finger the things on the table, dar- 
ling.” 

The child went, obediently, and looked out 
of the window, but the table with the small 
on it drew her like a 


ON HER NOSE.” 


ornaments seattered 
magnet. 

“Tidn’t mamma tell you not to touch those 
things on the table? Answer mamma. Didn’t 
mamma fell you not to touch those things on 
the table?” 

ot Sw 

“Then why did you touch them 

“T couldn’t help it.” 

“Of course you could help it. 


9” 


A big girl 
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of four years old can always help doing 
things her mamma told her not to.” 
Silence. 


In a moment the child was over at the 
whatnot. 
“Ethel, don’t scrape 5n the edge of that 


| hed 


shelf with your teeth! 

“T was playing squirrel.” 

“Well, you mustn’t play squirrel. You 
must never gnaw furniture! You’ve got 
your rubber kitty with you. Play with your 
kitty. Nice little kitty. Don’t touch any- 
thing in the room, or mamma will have to 
take you home. Mamma told her little girl 
she could only take her if she would be very, 
very good.” 

“T don’t know what’s happened to Ethel 
Helena’s friend wailed. “ Ethel, keep away 
from the bookease. I meant the things on 
the bookcase—yes, I meant the books, too. 
Keep away from the books, Ethel—yes, even 
the low-down shelves. 

“Her own books are kept on the lower 
shelves at home, so she thinks there must be 
children’s books on those shelves. I brought 
Ethel up never to finger things; I think there 
is nothing more irritating than a child who 
fingers things and leaves prints of fingers on 
everything one owns; and she never did until 
a short time ago, and all of a sudden she 
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seemed to take a freak, after having been 
trained all this time—it was just as if I'd 
always let her run wild and do anything she 
wanted to. Ethel, I meant the photographs, 
too—don’t touch the photographs; if you 
touch another thing, mother will have to take 
you home. There isn’t anything in the room 
that I didn’t mean. Why don’t you sit down 
on the little hassock ?” 

“T’d have to touch it if I sat down on it,” 
replied Ethel. 

“T mean with your fingers,” said her mam- 
ma. 

“May I touch things with the rest of me, 
mamma?” inquired Ethel. 

“You may sit down,” her mother replied 
with gravity. 

“T can’t imagine,” repeated the poor wom- 
an, “what’s happened to her. Sometimes | 
feel I ought always to leave her at home; 
and yet, if I do, she’ll never learn how to 
behave. A child ought to be with its mother. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, my dear,” replied Helena, repeating 
aloud the she had learned, “I have 
gotten to the point when I don’t know what 
I think—when I think everything—that a 
child ought to be with its mother, and that it 
oughtn’t; that we ought to train them, and 
that we oughtn’t to.” 


lesson 


(Continued .next month.) 
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Chapter Six—The Son-in-lam 


N the whole I am glad our 
family is no larger than it 
is. It is a very excellent 
family as families go, but 
the infinite capacity of each 
separate individual in it for 
trouble, and adding to complica- 





making 
tions already sufficiently complex, surpasses 


anything that has ever before come into 
my personal or professional experience. If 
I handle my end of this miserable affair 
without making a break of some kind or 
other, I shall apply to the Secretary of State 
for a high place in the diplomatic service, 
for mere international complications are 
child’s play compared to this embroglio into 
which Goward and Aunt Elizabeth have 
plunged us all. I think I shall take up politics 
and try to get myself elected to the Legis- 
lature, anyhow, and see if I can’t get a bill 
through providing that when a man marries 
it is distinctly understood that he marries 
his wife and not the whole of his wife’s 
family, from her grandmother down through 
her maiden aunts, sisters, cousins, little 
brothers, ef al., including the latest arrivals in 
kittens. In my judgment it ought to be made 
a penal offence for any member of a man’s 
wife’s family to live on the same continent 
with him, and if I had to get married all over 
XLIL. 
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again to Maria—and I’d do it with as much 
delighted happiness as ever—I. should insist 
upon the interpolation of a line in the mar- 
riage ceremony, “Do you promise to love, 
honor, and obey your wife’s relatives?” and 
when I came to it I’d turn and face the con- 
gregation and answer, “ No,” through a mega- 
phone, so loud that there could be no possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding as to precisely 
where I stood. 

If anybody thinks I speak with an unusual 
degree of feeling, I beg to inform him or her, 
as the case may be, that in the matter of 
wife’s relations I have an unusually full set, 
and, as my small brother-in-law says when he 
orates about his postage-stamp collection, 
they’re all uncancelled. Into all lives a cer- 
tain amount of mother-in-law must fall, but 
I not only have that, but a grandmother-in- 
law as well, and maiden-aunt-in-law, and 
the Lord knows what else-in-law besides. I 
must say that as far as my mother-in-law is 
concerned I’ve had more luck than most men, 
because Mrs. Talbert comes pretty close to 
the ideal in mother-in-legal matters. She is 
gentle and unoffending. She prefers minding 
her own business to assuming a trust con- 
trol of other people’s affairs, but her mother 
—well, I don’t wish any ill to Mrs. Evarts, 
but if anybody is ambitious to adopt an or- 
phan lady, with advice on tap at all hours in 
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all matters from winter flannels to the con- 
version of the Hottentots, I will cheerfully 
lead him to the goal of his desires, and with 
alacrity surrender to him all my right, title, 
and interest in her. At the same time I will 
give him a quit-claim deed to my maiden- 
aunt-in-law—not that Aunt Elizabeth isn’t 
good fun, for she is, and I enjoy talking to 
her, and wondering what she will do next 
fills my days with a living interest, but I’d 
like her better if she belonged in some other 
fellow’s family. 

I don’t suppose I can blame Maria, under 
all the circumstances, for standing up for 
the various members of her family when they 
are attacked, which she does with much vigor- 
ous and at times aggressive loyalty. We can- 
not always help ourselves in the matter of 
our relations. Some are born relatives, some 
achieve relatives, and others have relatives 
thrust upon them. Maria was born to hers, 
and according to all the rules of the game 
she’s got to like them, nay, even cherish and 
protect them against the slings and arrows 
of outrageous criticism. But, on the other 
hand, I think she ought to remember that 
while I achieved some of them with my eyes 
open, the rest were thrust upon me when I 
was defenceless, and when I find some dif- 
ficulty in adapting myself to circumstances, 
as is frequently the case, she should be more 
lenient to*my incapacity. The fact that I 
am a lawyer makes it necessary for me to toe 
the mark of respect for the authority of the 
courts all day, whether I am filled with con- 
tempt for the court or not, and it is pretty 
hard to find, when I return home at night, 
that another set of the judiciary in the form 
of Maria’s family, a sort of domestic su- 
preme court, controls all my private life, so 
that except when I am rambling through the 
fields alone, or am taking my bath in the 
morning, I cannot give my feelings full and 
free expression without disturbing the fam- 
ily entente; and there isn’t much satisfaction 
in skinning people to a lonesome cow, or 
whispering your indignant sentiments into 
the ear of a sponge already soaked to the full 
with cold water. I have tried all my married 
life to agree with every member of the family 
in everything he, she, or it has had to say, 
but, now that this Goward business has come 
up, I can’t do that, because every time any- 
body says “ Booh” to anybody else in the 
family circle, regarding this duplex love 
affair, a family council is immediately called 
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and “Booh” is discussed, not only from 
every possible standpoint, but from several 
impossible ones as well. 

When that letter of Goward’s was rescued 
from the chewing-gum contingent, with its 
address left behind upon the pulpy surface 
of Sidney Tracy’s daily portion of peptonized 
paste, it was thought best that I should call 
upon the writer at his hotel ard find out to 
whom the letter was really written. My own 
first thought was to seek out Sidney Tracy 
and see if the superscription still remained 
on the chewing-gum, and I had the good for- 
tune to meet the boy on my way to the hotel, 
but on questioning him I learned that in the 
excitement of catching a catfish, shortly af- 
ter Alice had left the lads, Sidney had in- 
continently swallowed the rubberlike sub- 
stance, and nothing short of an operation for 
appendicitis was likely to put me in possession 
of the missing exhibit. So I went on to the 
hotel, and ten minutes later found myself in 
the presence of an interesting case of nervous 
prostration. Poor Goward! When I observed 
the wrought-up condition of his nerves, I 
was immediately so filled with pity for him 
that if it hadn’t been for Maria I think I 
should at once have assumed charge of his 
ease, and, as his personal counsel, sued the 
family for damages on his behalf. He did 
not strike me as being either old enough, or 
sufficiently gifted in the arts of philandery, 
to be taken seriously as a professional heart- 
breaker, and to tell the truth I had to restrain 
myself several times from telling him that 
I thought the whole affair a tempest in a tea- 
pot, because, in wanting consciously to marry 
two members of the family, he had only at- 
tempted to do what I had done unconscious- 
ly when I and the whole tribe of Talberts, 
remotely and immediately connected, became 
one. Nevertheless, I addressed him coldly. 

“eMr. Goward,” I said, when the first greet- 
ings were over, “this is a most unfortunate 
affair.” 

“Tt is terrible,” he groaned, pacing the 
thin-carpeted floor like a poor caged beast 
in the narrow confines of the zoo. “ You 
don’t need to tell me how unfortunate it 
all is.” 

“ As a matter of fact,” I went on, “I don’t 
exactly recall a simila: case in my experience. 
You will doubtless admit yourself that it is 
a bit unusual for a man even of your age 
to flirt with the maiden aunt of his fiancée, 
and possibly you realize that we would all be 
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very much relieved if you could give us some 
reasonable explanation of your conduct.” 

“T’ll be only too glad to explain,” said 
Goward, “if you will only listen.” 

“Tn my own judgment the best solution of 
the tangle would be for you to elope with a 
third party at your earliest convenience,” I 
continued, “ but inasmuch as you have come 
here it is evident that you mean to pursue 
some course of action in respect to one of the 
two ladies—my sister or my aunt. Now what 
is that course? and which of the two ladies 
may we regard as the real object of your 
vagrom affections? I tell you frankly, be- 
fore you begin, that I shall permit no trifling 
with Peggy. As to Aunt Elizabeth, she is 
quite able to take care of herself.” 

“It’s—it’s Peggy, of course,” said Goward. 
“T admire Miss Elizabeth Talbert very much 
indeed, but I never really thought of—being 
seriously engaged to her.” 

“Ah!” said I, icily. “ And did you think 
of being frivolously engaged to her?” 

“T not only thought of it,” said Goward, 
“but I was. It was at the Abercrombies, Mr. 
Price. Lily—that is to say, Aunt Elizabeth—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Goward,” I interrupted. 
“ As yet the lady is not your Aunt Elizabeth, 
and the way things look now I have my 
doubts if she ever is your Aunt Elizabeth.” 

“Miss Talbert, then,” said Goward, with a 
heart-rending sigh. “Miss Talbert and I 
were guests at the Abercrombies’ last October 
—maybe she’s told you—and on Hallowe’en 
we had a party—apple-bobbing and the mir- 
ror trick and all that, and somehow or other 
Miss Talbert and I were thrown together a 
great deal, and before I really knew how, or 
why, we—well, we became engaged for—for 
the week, anyhow.” 

“T see,” said I, dryly. “ You played the 
farce for a limited engagement.” 

“We joked about it a great deal, arfd I 
got into the spirit of it—one must at house 
parties,” said Goward, deprecatingly. 

“T suppose so,” said I. 

“T got into the spirit of it and Miss Talbert 
christened me Young Lochinvar, Junior,” 
Goward went on, “and I did my best to live 
up to the title. Then at the end of the week 
I was suddenly called home, and T didn’t have 
any chance to see Miss Talbert alone before 
leaving and—well, the engagement wasn’t 
broken off. That’s all. TI never saw her again 
until I came here to meet the family. I 
didn’t know she was Peggy’s aunt.” 
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“So that in reality you were engaged to 
both Peggy and Miss Talbert at the same 
time,” I suggested. “That much seems to 
be admitted.” 

“TI suppose so,” groaned Goward. “ But 
not seriously engaged, Mr. Price. I didn’t 
suppose she would thirk it was serious—just 
a lark—but when she appeared that night and 
fixed me with her eye I suddenly realized 
what had happened.” 

“Tt was another case of ‘the woman 
tempted me and I did eat,’ was it, Goward ?” 
I asked. 

Goward’s pale face flushed and he turned 
angrily. 

“ZT haven’t said anything of the sort,” he 
retorted. “Of all the unmanly, sneaking 
excuses that ever were offered for wrong-do- 
ing, that first of Adam’s has never been 
beaten.” 

“You evidently don’t think that Adam was 
a gentleman,” I put in, with a feeling of re- 
lief at the boy’s attitude toward my sug- 
gestion. 

“Not according to my standards,” he said, 
with warmth. 

“Well,” I ventured, “he hadn’t had many 
opportunities, Adam hadn’t. His outlook was 
rather provincial, and his associations not 
broadening. You wouldn’t have been much 
better yourself, brought up in a zoo. Never- 
theless, I don’t think myself that he toed 
the mark as straight as he might have.” 

“THe was a coward,” said Goward, with a 
positiveness born of conviction. And with 
that remark Goward took his place in my 
affections. Whatever the degree of his seem- 
ing offence, he was at least a gentleman him- 
self, and his unwillingness to place any part 
of the blame for his conduct upon Aunt 
Elizabeth showed me that he was not a cad, 
and I began to feel pretty confident that some 
reasonable way out of our troubles was loom- 
ing into sight. 

“ How old are you, Goward?” I asked. 

“ Twenty-one,” he answered, “ counting the 
years. If you count the last week by the 
awful hours it has contained I am older than 
Methuselah.” 

At last I thought I had it, and a feeling of 
wrath against Aunt Elizabeth began to surge 
up within me. It was another case of that 


intolerable “only a boy” habit that so many 
women of uncertain age and character, mar- 
ried and single, seem nowadays to find so 
much pleasure in. We find it too often in our 
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complex modern society, and I am not sure 
that it is not responsible for more deviations 
from the path of rectitude than even the of- 
fenders themselves imagine. Callow youth 
just from college is susceptible to many kinds 
of flattery, and at the age of adolescence the 
appeal which lovely woman makes to inex- 
perience is irresistible. 

I know whereof I speak, for I have been 
there myself. I always tell Maria everything 
that I conveniently can—it is not well for 
a man to have secrets from his wife—and 
when I oceasionally refer to my past flames 
I find myself often growing more than pride- 
fully loquacious over my early affairs of the 
heart, but when I think of the serious study 
that I once made in my twentieth year of 
the dozen easiest, most painless methods of 


committing suicide because Miss Mehitabel 
Flanders, @fat thirty-eight, whom I had 
chosen for my life’s companion, had an- 


nounced her intention of marrying old Col- 
onel Barrington—one of the wisest matches 
ever as I see it now—I drew the line at let- 
ting Maria into that particular secret of my 
career. Miss Mehitabel was indeed a beauti- 
ful woman, and she took a very deep and 
possibly maternal interest in callow youth. 
She invited confidence and managed in many 
ways to make a strong appeal to youthful af- 
fections, but I don’t think she was always 
careful to draw the line nicely between ma- 
ternal love and that other which is neither 
maternal, fraternal, paternal, nor even filial. 
To my eye she was no older than I, and to my 
way of thinking nothing could have been 
more eminently fitting than that we should 
walk the Primrose Way hand in hand forever. 

While T will not say that the fair Mehitabel 
trifled with my young affections, I will say 
that she let me believe—nay, induced me to 
believe by her manner—that even as I regard- 
ed her she regarded me, and when at the 
end she disclaimed any intention to smash 
my heart into the myriad atoms into which 
it flew—which have since most happily re- 
united upon Maria—and asserted that she 
had let me play in the rose garden of my 
exuberant fancy because I was “only a boy,” 
my bump upon the hard world of fact was an 
atrociously hard women pour 
passer le temps find pleasure in playing thus 
with young hopes and hearts as carelessly as 
though they were mere tennis balls, to be 
whacked about and rallied, and volleyed 
hither and yon, without regard to their con- 
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stituent ingredients, and then when trouble 
comes and a catastrophe is imminent the 
refuge of “only a boy” is sought as though 
it really afforded a_ sufficient protection 
against “responsibility.” The most of us 
would regard the hopeless infatuation of a 
young girl committed to our care, either as 
parents or as guardians, for a middle-aged 
man of the world with such horror that drastic 
steps would be taken ‘o stop it, but we are 
not so careful of the love affairs of our sons, 
and view with complaisance their devotion to 
some blessed damozel of uncertain age, com- 
forting ourselves with the reflection that he 
is “only a boy” and will outgrow it all in 
good time. (There’s another mem. for my 
legislative career—a Bill for the Protection 
of Boys, and the Suppression of Old Maids 
Who Don’t Mean Anything By It.) 

I don’t mean, in saying all this, to reflect 
in any way upon the many helpful friend- 
ships that exist between youngsters develop- 
ing into manhood, and their elders among 
women who are not related to them. There 
have been thousands of such friendships, no 
doubt, that have worked for the upbuilding 
of character; for the inspiring in the unfold- 
ing consciousness of what life means in the 
young boy’s being of a deeper, more lasting, 
respect for womanhood than would have been 
attained to under any other circumstances, 
but that has been the result only when the 
woman has taken care to maintain her own 
dignity always, and to regard her course as 
one wherein she has accepted a degree of 
responsibility second only to a mother’s, and 
not a bypath leading merely to pleasure and 
for the idling away of an unoccupied hour. 
Potential manhood is a difficult ‘force to 
handle, and none should embark upon the 
parlous enterprise of arousing it without due 
regard for the consequences. We may not 
let loose a young lion from its leash, and, 
when dire consequences follow, excuse our- 
the that we thought the 
devastating creature was “only a cub.” 

These things flashed across my mind as I 
sat in room watching the poor 
youth in his nerve-distracting struggles, and 
when I thought of the tangible evidence in 
hand against Aunt Elizabeth, T must 
fess if I had been a juryman sitting in judg- 
ment of the case I should have convicted her 
of kidnapping without leaving the box. To 
begin with, there was the case of Ned Temple. 
I haven’t quite been able to get away from 


selves on score 


“ 


Goward’s 


con- 
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the notion that however short-sighted and 
gauche, poor Mrs. Temple’s performance was 
in going over to the Talberts’ to make a 
scene because of Aunt Elizabeth’s attentions 
to Temple, she thought she was justified in 
doing so, and Elizabeth’s entire innocence in 
the premises, in view of her record as a man- 
snatcher, has not been proven to my satis- 
faction. Then there was that Lyman Wilde 
business, which I never understood and 
haven’t wanted to until they tried to mix 
poor Lorraine up in it. Certain it is that 
Elizabeth and Wilde were victims of an affair 
of the heart, but what Lorraine has had to 
do with it I don’t know, and I hope the whole 
matter will be dropped, at least until we have 
settled poor Peggy’s affair. Then came Gow- 
ard and this complication, and through it 
all Elizabeth has had a weather eye open for 
Dr. Denbigh. A rather suggestive chain of 
evidence that, proving that Elizabeth seems 
to regard all men as her own individual prop- 
erty. As Mrs. Evarts says, she perks up even 
when Billy comes into the room—or Mr. Tal- 
bert, either; and as for me—well, in the strict- 
est confidence, if Aunt Elizabeth hasn’t tried 
to flirt even with me, then I don’t know what 
flirtation is, and there was a time—long be- 
fore I was married, of course—when I pos- 
sessed certain well-developed gifts in that line. 
I know this, that when I was first paying my 
addresses to Maria, Aunt Elizabeth was stay- 
ing at the Talberts’ as usual, and Maria and 
I had all we could do to get rid of her. She 
seemed to be possessed with the idea that I 
came there every night to see her, and not a 
hint in the whole category of polite intima- 
tions seemed capable of conveying any other 
idea to her mind, although she showed at 
times that even a chance remark fell upon 
heeding ears, for once when I observed that 
pink was my favorite color, she blossomed 
out in it the next day and met me, looking 
like a peach tree in full bloom, on Main 
Street as I walked from my office up home. 
And while we are discussing other people’s 
weaknesses I may as well confess my own, 
and say that I was so pleased at this unex- 
pected revelation of interest in my tastes 
that when I ealled that evening I felt vaguely 
disappointed to learn that Aunt Elizabeth 
was dining out—and I was twenty-seven at 
the time, too, and loved Maria into the bar- 
gain! And after the wedding, when we came 
to say good-by, and I kissed Aunt Elizabeth 
—TI kissed everybody that day in the hurry to 


get away, even the hired man at the door— 
and said, “ Good-by, Aunty,” she pouted and 
said she didn’t like the title “a little bit.” 

Now, of course, I wouldn’t have anybody 
think that I think Aunt Elizabeth was ever 
in love with me, but I mention these things 
to show her general attitude toward members 
of the so-called stronger sex. The chances 
are that she does not realize what she is 
doing, and assumes this coy method with the 
whole masculine contingent as a matter of 
thoughtless habit. What she wants to be 
to man I ecouldn’t for the life of me even 
guess—mother, sister, daughter, or general 
manager. But that she does wish to grab 
every male being in sight, and attach them 
to her train, is pretty evident to me, and I 
have no doubt that this is what happened in 
poor Harry Goward’s case. She has a bright 
way of saying things, is unmistakably pretty, 
and has an unhappy knack of making herself 
appear ten or fifteen years younger than she 
is if she needs to. She is chameleonic as 
to age and takes on always something of the 
years of the particular man she is talking to. 
I saw her talking to the dominie the other 
night, and a more spiritual-looking bit of 
demure middle-aged piety you never saw in a 
nunnery, and the very next day when she was 
conversing with young George Harris, a 
Freshman at Yale, at the Barbers’ reception, 
you’d have thought she was herself a Vassar 
undergraduate. So there you are. With Gow- 
ard she had assumed that same youthful 
manner, and backed by all the power of her 
thirty-seven years of experience he was mere 
putty in her hands, and she played with him 
and he lost, just as any other man, from St. 
Anthony down to the boniest ossified man of 
to-day would have lost, and it wasn’t until 
he saw Peggy again and realized the differ- 
ence between the real thing and the spurious 
that he waked up. 

With all these facts marshalled and flash- 
ing through my brain much more rapidly 
than TI can tell them, like the quick succession 
of pictures in the cinematograph, I made up 
my mind to become Goward’s friend in so far 
as circumstances would permit. With Aunt 
Elizabeth out of the way it seemed to me 
that we would find all plain sailing again, 
but how to get rid of her was the awful ques- 
tion. Poor Peggy could hardly be happy with 
such a Richmond in the field, and nothing 
short of Elizabeth’s engagement to some other 
man would help matters any. She had been 
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AN INTERESTING CASE 


too long unmarried, anyhow. Maiden aunt- 
hood is an unhappy estate, and grows worse 
with habit. If I could only find Lyman Wilde 
and bring him back to her, or, perhaps, Dr. 
Denbigh—that was the more immediate re- 
source, and surely no sacrifice should be too 
great for a family physician to make for the 
welfare of his patients. Maria and I would 
invite Dr. Denbigh to dinner and have Aunt 
Elizabeth as the only other guest. We could 
leave them alone on some pretext or other 
after dinner, and leave the rest to fate—aided 
and abetted by Elizabeth herself. 

Meanwhile there was Goward still on my 
hands. 

“ Well, my boy,” I said, patting him kindly 
on the shoulder, “I hardly know what to say 
to you about this thing. You’ve got yourself 
in the dickens of a box, but I don’t mind tell- 
ing you I think your heart is in the right 
place, and, whatever has happened, I don’t 
believe you have intentionally done wrong. 
Maybe at your age you do not realize that it 
is not safe to be engaged to two people at 
the same time, especially when they belong 
to the same family. Scientific heart-breakers, 


OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


as a rule, take care that their fancées are not 
related, but live in different sections of the 
country, and as I have no liking for preach- 
ing T shall not dwell further upon the sub- 
ject.” 

“T think I realize my keenly 
enough without putting you to the trouble,” 
said Goward, gazing gloomily out of the win- 
dow. 

“What I will say, however,” said I, “is 
that I'll do all I can to help you out of your 
trouble. As one son-in-law to another, eh?” 

“You are very kind,” said he, gripping me 
by the hand. 

“T will go to Mrs. Talbert 
one to talk to—first, and tell her just what 
you have told me, and it is just possible that 
she can explain it to Peggy,” I went on. 

“T—I think I could do that myself if I 
only had the chance,” he said, ruefully. 

“Well, then—I'll try 
I won’t promise that I will make it, because 
I can’t answer for anybody but myself. Some 
day you will find out that women are peculiar. 
But what I can do I will,” said I. “ And, 
furthermore, as the general attorney for the 
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family I will cross-examine Aunt Elizabeth 
—put her through the third degree, as it were, 
and try to show her how foolish it is for her 
to make so serious a matter of a trifling 
flirtation.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you,” said Goward, 
with a frown. “She needn’t be involved in 
the affair any more than she already is. She 
is not in the least to blame.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said I, “she may be able 
to help us to an easy way out—” 

“She can’t,” said Goward, positively. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Goward,” said I, chilling 
a trifle in my newly acquired friendliness, 
“but is there any real reason why I should 
not question Miss Talbert—” 

“Oh no, none at all,” he hastened to re- 
ply. “Only I—I see no particular object in 
vexing her further in a matter that must 
have already annoyed her sufficiently. It is 
very good of you to take all this trouble on 
my account, and I don’t wish you to add 
further to your difficulties, either,” he added. 

I appreciated his consideration, with cer- 
tain reservations, however. The latter were 
not of such character as to make me doubt 
the advisability of standing his friend, and 
when we parted a few minutes later I left 
him with the intention of becoming his ad- 
vocate with Peggy and her mother, and at 
the same time of having it out with Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

I was detained at my office by other mat- 
ters, which our family troubles had caused 
me to neglect, until supper time, and then 1 
returned to my own home, expecting to have 
a little chat over the affair with Maria before 
acquainting the rest of the family with my 
impressions of Goward and his responsibility 
for our woe. Maria is always so full of good 
ideas, but at half past six she had not come 
in, and at six forty-five she phoned me that 
she was at her father’s and would I not bet- 
ter go there for tea. In the Talbert family 
a suggestion of that sort is the equivalent of 
a royal command in Great Britain, and I 
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at once proceeded to accept it. As I was 
leaving the house, however, the thought 


flashed across my mind that in my sympathy 
for Harry Goward I had neglected to ask him 
the question I had sought him out to ask, 
To whom was the letter addressed?” So I 
returned to the ‘phone, and ringing up the 
Eagle Hotel, inquired for Mr. Goward. 

“Mr. Goward!” came the answer. 

“Yes,” said I. “Mr. Henry Goward 

“Mr. Goward left for New York on 
5.40 train this afternoon,” was the reply. 

The answer, so unexpected and unsettling 
to all my plans, stunned me first and then an- 
gered me. 

“Bah!” I cried, impatiently. “ The little 
fool! An attack of cold feet, I guess—he 
ought to spell his name with a C.” 

I hung up the receiver with a cold chill, 
for, frankly, I hated to go to the Talberts’ with 
the news. Moreover, it would be a humilia- 
ting confession to make that I had forgotten 
to ask Goward about the letter, when every- 
body knew that that was what I had called 
upon him for, and when I thought of all the 
various expressions in the very expressive 
Talbert eyes that would fix themselves upon 
me as I mumbled out my confession, I would 
have given much to be well out of it. Never- 
theless, since there was no avoiding the or- 
deal, I resolved to face the music, and five 
minutes later entered the dining room at my 
father-in-law’s house with as stiff an upper 
lip as I could summon to my aid in the brief 
time at my disposal. They were all seated 
at the table already—supper is not a mov- 
able feast in that well-regulated 
ment—save Aunt Elizabeth. Her place was 
vacant. 

“Sorry to be late,” said I, after respect- 
fully saluting my mother-in-law, “but I 
couldn’t help it. Things turned up at the 
last minute and they had to be attended to. 
Where’s Aunt Elizabeth ?” 

“She went to New York,” said my mother- 
in-law, “on the 5.40 train.” 
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Dear one, it snowed in the trees last night— 
Snowed in the trees in the month of May! 

The blossoms breathe us a rare delight, 
And Nigl.t has given its dreams to Day:— 

Wraiths of a marvellous, mystic bliss, 

Songs of the gods in a zephyr’s kiss— 

Ah me! had T known that Spring was this 

I’d chant her praise through the winter, gray; 


Dear love, it snowed in the trees last night— 
Snowed in the trees in the month of May! 
The blossoms bend to us, chaste and white, 
And Night has given its dreams to Day. 


Sweet one, Joy drifts in the orchard trees, 
Ah! but I love you, you Maid in May— 
Ah! but I yearn for you as the breeze 
Cries for the heart of this wonder-day: 
See, there are violets beneath our feet— 
See how the sky and the far hills meet— 
Hush! for such beauty, enthroned, complete, 
Ts like a prayer which the faithful pray— 


Dear love, it snowed in the trees last night— 
Snowed petalled dreams which the poets sing; 

Above, a rapturous bird of flight 

Captures in music, the soul of Spring! 
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HE Duchesse d’Uzés, née Mortemart, is 

a conspicuous and enduring feature 

of French history. It was from 
her generosity that the iridescent dream of 
Boulangerism drew the substance of its ex- 
istence; her intimate with the 
deposed royal family of France makes her 
an always important personage of the mon- 
archical party in French polities, and her 
earnest participation in the recent conflict 
between the Church and state in France 
again marks her as a prominent historical 
character. Moreover, by reason of the con- 
ditions of French society it is possible for a 
woman, above all, a woman of ancient, noble 
family endowed with great wealth, to exer- 
cise a singular measure of influence in the 
world—a measure by no means possible, 


connection 


ve. 


under any circumstances, to be attained in 
the United States, in spite of the boasted op- 
portunities of the American woman. Added 
to the advantages inhering in her circum- 
stances in life, the Duchesse d’Uzés is per- 
sonally a woman of exceeding great charm, 
great talent, not to say genius, manifest in 
many varied directions, and of a character 
at once so fine, strong, tender, brave, true, 
modest, gay, that she seems to the writer pre- 
eminently distinguished as a realization of 
Goethe’s Das Ewigweibliche—the Eternal 
Womanly. This character is disclosed with 
especial clearness in the most trying rela- 
tion in which she has ever appeared—in the 
Boulanger movement, that is—and it is this 
which, surmounting the glory of her career, 
makes the Duchesse d’Uzés an inspiration to 











THE DUCHESSE D’UZES TAKING HER MORNING RIDE. 











THE DUCHESSE 


any woman, however conditioned in life, for 


the greatness of her achievements serves 
most of all to indicate that opportunity 


means never anything else to a woman but 
the chance to be, not this or that thing in the 
world, but only more and more, and forever 
more, the woman. 

The Duchesse d’Uzés, née Mortemart, 
descends from one of the oldest houses of 
France; by marriage she allied herself with 
another, and, unlike the majority of noble 
French families, she is the possessor of mag- 
nificent wealth, her grandmother, née Clicquot, 
having been the sole inheritor of the vast re- 
sources of one of the famous champagne in- 
dustries of France. Married at the age of 
eighteen, at thirty-two she was left a widow 
with four children, the eldest barely ten years 
old. Her father and mother were both dead, 
and she therefore found herself still young, 
absolutely independent, and in control of a 
fortune yielding her an income of more than 
a million frances a year. Apprised of the ex- 
tent of her fortune, she was scandalized. 
Bred a Christian of the exquisitely simple 
sort which one encounters commonly among 
the women of the old French régime, the 
Duchesse, for her relief in the embarrassment 
of her riches, resolved that, instead of try- 
ing to spend her fortune, she would give it 
away. 

Coincident with this resolve, she entered 
upon her widowhood with the determina- 
tion to abandon all mondanities. This 
is not to say that she took up the life of a 
recluse; she merely withdrew herself from 
the whirl and exigencies of fashionable so- 
ciety, and her first occupation in life became 
her children. These, numbering four, com- 
prised two sons and two daughters. She lived 
with her children, studied with them—walked 
with them hand im hand through infancy 
an’ adolescence, after the inimitable fashion 
of the true French mother. The largeness of 
esprit which entered into the close nature of 
her devotion to her children is admirably con- 
veyed in one of the books that she has 
written—Le Voyage de Mon Fils au Congo. 
This voyage, undertaken by her eldest son, 
inspired by devotion to his country and a 
desire to extend the empire of France abroad, 
had a fatal, a most pathetic termination. 
After protracted endurance of the great hard- 
ship incident to the nature of the under- 
taking, the young man, who, with the rest, 
had been deserted in his efforts by all Euro- 
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peans and practically abandoned by the gov- 
ernment of the country he had elected to 
serve, was ready to return home. Enfeebled 
by disease inevitably resulting from the cli- 
mate of Africa, just as he was actually board- 
ing the steamer which was to bear him back 
to France and his mother he was seized by a 
desperate illness; he was carried from the 
steamer, which departed without him, and in 
a few hours he was dead. The concluding 
paragraph of the book in which his mother 
has perpetuated the story of this boy’s travels 
presents the character of the Duchesse 
d’Uzés in exquisitely toned miniature: “ This 
book is accomplished. It is not only for me 
a work of homage rendered by a mother to a 
son whom she shall mourn forever; it is 
also the homage of a woman of France to a 
youth of France who risked his life and lost 
it for the glory and the grandeur of his coun- 
try so truly loved.” 

In the accomplishment of her determina- 
tion to give away her fortune instead of 
spending it, the Duchesse was at first ab- 
sorbed in purely charitable affairs. She or- 
ganized at Paris a system of charity whereby 
gentlewomen in distress are privately as- 
sisted; in the neighborhood of her three 
chateaus —of Bonnelles, of Boursault, of 
d’Uzés—she enriched schools and _ hospitals, 
and she was largely involved in the founda- 
tion of a notable charity at Paris—Notre 
Dame du Calvaire, which is a religious in- 
stitution where widows of the grand monde, 
for the good of their souls no less than for 
the alleviation of human suffering, apply 
their wealth and the work of their own 
hands in the care of poor people afflicted with 
cancer. In addition to the charity bestowed 
through the medium of institutions, the ex- 
tent of the charity which the Duchesse exer- 
cises personally in individual cases is indi- 
cated by a single item: she is bringing up 
something like fifty orphans. The petits 
commercants, the fournisseurs, the families 
of her servants, of her piquers—everybody 
having dealings with her household and all 
the scattered people of the pays where her 
three chateaus severally are located,—have 
recourse to her in all their necessities, and 
in every instance the Duchesse promises to 
study their case, to verify their sad tales, to 
reflect upon their situation, whereupon she 
finishes invariably by giving—time, strength, 
money. An incident in connection with her 
charity admirably defines the simplicity and 





THE CHATEAU DE BONNELLES, 
sincerity of her nature. Upon one occasion 
the Duchesse and Louise Michel met at the 
bedside of a poor, sick woman whom they were 
They met here frequently 
Louise 


mutually aiding. 
for a brief period. The woman died, 
Michel, who was present at the death, wrote 
to the Duchesse: “ Madame,—Our poor friend 
I have looked among her few be- 
Here is a 


is dead. 
longings for a souvenir for you. 
small piece of passementerie done by her 
hands. Accept it.” <A few days afterwards 
Madame la Duchesse d’Uzés, née Mortemart, 
went to the home of Louise Michel the an- 
archist—a bizarre abode at Levallois where 
the poor found always both a good word and a 
piece of bread—to thank the Red Virgin for 
her letter and her gift; a friendship so was 
cemented between the oddly assorted pair that 
was later not without results in the operation 
of the most gigantic charity of the Duchesse 
d’Uzés—Boulangerism. 

In the Boulanger affair the Duchesse 
d’Uzés is, from one point of view, the full 
measure of the marvel of the hold which Gen- 
eral Boulanger had upon the French people; 
from another point of view she is in this re- 
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WHERE THE DUCHESSE HUNTS. 
lation a truly wonderful example of the vast 
influence which the French woman is able to 
exercise upon the affairs of the world with- 
out swerving a hair’s breadth from the des- 
tiny of the Eternal-Womanly. 

The influences operating to induce the par- 
ticipation of the Duchesse d’Uzés in the Bou- 
langer affair were purely patriotic. Boulanger 
personally had little or no weight in the mat- 
ter; it was the splendid militarism which in 
forever mysterious — shall say 
mystic ’—fashion his fame embodied that 
aroused the enthusiasm of her nature, stirred 
in her veins the old blood of a long line of 
heroic ancestors, and inspired her with the 
belief that the man and the moment had come 
for the delivery of France—not from the Re 
public, perhaps, but from the elusive, vague, 
and still fatal tyranny of a government 
which, operating in the name of a republic, 
she held to be not representative, not liberal, 
and therefore not republican. With the es- 
tablishment of liberty for all which the 
Duchesse hoped to see accomplished by the 
triumph of Boulanger, her patriotic dream 
extended farther to include the revanche—the 
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soldiery of France avenging the past in as- 
sault upon Metz, Strasburg, Mayence—even 
upon Berlin. In what manner or to what ex- 
tent Boulanger may have engaged to restore 
the monarchy in France did not directly enter 
into the part which the Duchesse played in 
his affair; Boulanger represented to her, as to 
the masses who rallied to his support, deliver- 
ance from a definite oppression, and with 
that hope in him she contributed her millions 
to his cause, as innocent of political intrigue 
as were the thousands of ardent poor patriots 
who contributed their sous. 

The Boulanger movement, rich in men, 
brains, romance, seemed to possess everything 
necessary to its suecess with the people but 
money, when recourse was had to the 
Duchesse d’Uzés. As the envoyés of Bou- 
langer made their first visit to the Duchesse, 
she arrived at the door of her Paris residence 
on horseback, just in from her regular early- 
morning ride in the Bois. They instantly 
made known their mission, the Duchesse re- 
ceiving them in her riding-habit. With 
scarcely a moment’s reflection, she gave them 
the 25,000 franes that they needed. This was 
in the month of March, 1888. It was not 
until the month of May that further need of 


funds was experienced. Then the chief agent 
of Boulanger communicated to the Duchesse 
that the treasury was empty and that without 
a great money sacrifice on the part of some- 
body the catise would be lost. Upon this occa- 
sion the Duchesse reflected; she took counsel; 
she went over her accounts; finally, one day 
in the middle of June, she announced that 
she had decided to place three million franes 
($600,000) at the disposition of the Bou- 
langerists, “I am resolved,” she said; “ if 
the republic endures, my children will not 
need to be very rich.” Having come to this 
conclusion in perfect independence, neverthe- 
less, before executing her resolve she felt it 
a duty to announce her decision personally 
to the Comte de Paris in order that he should 
understand from her that by this action she 
was in no wise abandoning the cause of roy- 
alty to which by tradition she is allied. Ac- 
cordingly, she journeyed to Coblence, where 
the Prince Imperial was established, and 
made her determination known. The Prince, 
after vainly trying to dissuade her, finally 
yielded to the force of her will in the matter, 
urging, however, that for the employment of 
the great amount of money she was bestow- 
ing a committee of responsible men should 
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be appointed by her to secure its proper con- 
trol; thereupon the Prince, at her request, 
named four men who were immediately estab- 
lished in office and known as the Comité de la 
Bourse de la Duchesse. Thus did the 
Duchesse d’Uzés become practically the whole 
financial strength of the Boulanger move- 
ment. Afterwards she further bestowed upon 
General Boulanger the immense benefits of 
social recognition. She made him the guest 
of honor at a dinner at her hétel on the 
Champs Elysées, where covers were laid for 
twenty-four, literally the créme de la créme 
of the great world. At this dinner the 
Duchesse herself wore the Boulanger colors; 
the political excitement animating the affair 
seemed to enhance the brilliancy of the wit 
of the men, the lustre of the beauty of the 
women present, and it was further conveyed 
with most stirring effect in the fanfares 
sounded, at each change of course, by the 
huntsmen of the Duchesse habited in the gay 
livery of the équipage de Bonnelles. The 
menu cards were inscribed with a list of the 
fanfares, and no one could fail to be keenly 
alive to the double entendre of the pro- 
gramme, for was not the mistress of the hunt 
upon this occasion sending forth her équi- 
page into a political forest, and was not l’hal- 
lalli to finish the existing government of 
France, over the prostrate form of which was 
not General Boulanger to stand triumphant ? 

The most remarkable feature of the par- 
ticipation of the Duchesse d’Uzés in the 
Boulanger movement was her inflexible ad- 
herence to the “ Aye-Womanly” character. 
While actually the great controlling money 
power of the affair, she attempted no part in 
determining the political action. At every 
crisis she, the only woman, was present at 
the council of men which would assemble to 
consider ways and means, but upon every such 
oceasion she was the very incarnation of 
Longfellow’s interpretation of the destiny of 
woman—*to sit silent like a ghost that is 
speechless.” This is the more remarkable in 
consideration of her power of intellect, of the 
force and independence of her character. It 
was not until the star of Boulangerism was 
steadily declining that she asserted herself, 
and then it was the woman in her that she 
asserted, for now, when the tide of political 
fortune had turned and Boulangerism was on 
the rapid ebb, the Duchesse, pitying the for- 
lorn situation of the disrobed hero, did her 
utmost to retard the action of her friends in 
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abandoning his cause. It was the cause, not 
the man, that had inspired her, but, always 
Das Ewigweibliche, when the cause was lost 
and her millions with it, she found it in her 
heart to pity and befriend the man. 

With all her practical devotion to the ma- 
ternal office, with all the work imposed by the 
magnificent extent and personal nature of her 
charity réle, and in spite of the absorbing 
diversion which her participation in the Bou- 
langer affair oceasioned, the Duchesse d’Uzés 
has still been able to distinguish herself both 
in literature and in art. In addition to the 
book I have already mentioned—Le Voyage 
de Mon Fils au Congo—she has written 
much, including several plays; she has long 
been actively interested in “L’Union de 
Femmes Peintres et Seulpteurs,” of which or- 
ganization she is at present one of the hon- 
orary officers. But it is in sculpture that her 
achievements are monumental, These works 
include, in particular, a statue of St. Hum- 
hert erected at the Eglise du Sacré-Cour, in 
Paris; one of Jeanne d’Are at Mehun-sur- 
Yévre; another of Jeanne d’Are at Mousson; 
and a statue of Emile Augier erected at Va- 
lence. The last named was executed in a 
competition instituted by the government 
wherein many notable concurrents partici- 
pated, and at the unveiling of the statue it 
was President Félix Faure who presided, the 
chief of the democracy rendering homage to 
the artist of the old aristocracy. 

The social position of the Duchesse d’Uzés, 
née Mortemart, is replete with human in- 
terest. Attaching to her ancestry there are 
the glamour of romance, the vivid lights of 
heroism, even the aureole of saintship, for 
one of her family long dead has been canon- 
ized; there are the glitter, the splendor, the 
brilliant empire, of great wealth; there are 
the curious influences, the somewhat feudal 
powers, operating in her relations with the 
people of her pays, and, enlivening the whole 
with splendid dashes of color, with stirring 
effects of gayety and happy life, is the 
Duchesse’s devotion to her small host of 
grandchildren and her great delight in sports, 
above all, her great delight in horses, dogs, 
and hunting. She is the possessor of three 
wonderful chateaus, that at Bonnelles, near 
the famous forest of Rambouillet, being her 
favorite abode and the rendez-vous of her cele- 
brated hunt. Until a short time ago she 
owned also a hétel on the Champs Elysées. 
This she disposed of because she found it too 
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THE DUCHESSE’S HOUNDS COMING OUT OF 


small for her numerous family; the dimen- 
sions of the abode and the princely spaces re- 
quired by her family may be estimated from 
the size of the salon, which comfortably held 
about four hundred persons. The remain- 
ing son of the Duchesse d’Uzés married 
Mademoiselle de Luynes, daughter of the 
Duchesse de Chaulnes; her two daughters are 
married, one to the Due de Luynes, the other 
to the Due de There are 
grandchildren, all fine healthy children, some 
of them remarkable for their beauty; and into 
the doings of this small host of small dukes 
and duchesses the indulgent grandmother en- 
ters intimately and joyfully. 

In personal appearance the Duchesse d’Uzés 
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is a singular embodiment of one word— 
charm, The perfect grande dame from the 


top of her well-poised head to the tips of her 
beautifully fashioned hands and feet, she pos- 
sesses certain physical attractions untouched 
by her sixty-odd years—an exquisite com- 
plexion, fine eyes, a sensitive mouth. The 
last is a marked feature of her physiognomy, 
which altogether conveys an impression at 
once of dignity, occasionally of severity even, 
vet remains gay, tender, joyous, 











THE KENNELS. 

In such broad and at the same time detailed 
manner is the Duchesse d’Uzés a representa- 
tive woman of France. One finds little of 
importance in contemporaneous French his- 
tory lacking her imprint. She has publicly 
expressed her opposition to the movement 
current to-day operating to secure more lib- 
eral divorce laws in France; it was due to her 
intervention that women have made 
legally capable of acting as witnesses of mar- 
riage in. France; she was the first woman in 
Paris to drive an automobile; she, the only 
of the officers of the Kennel 
Club of Paris; she narrowly escaped with her 
life from the famous fire of the Charity 
Bazar; she is an enthusiastic promoter of 
ballooning as a family sport, and is often an 
occupant of the balloon owned by her son, 
which guides. A complete 
story of her life would be necessarily, to some 
extent, the whole story of France during the 
last threescore years; a complete notion of 
her character would be a portrayal of the cen- 
turies of heroism, romance, of noble achieve- 
ment and of illimitable joie de vivre which 
her ancestry has bequeathed her, an actual 
and immortal inheritance. 


been 


woman, is one 


she sometimes 
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T is generally agreed that America is the 

classic land for nervous suffering. The 

progress of medical science has brought 
us face to face with the curious fact that 
while diseases caused by toxic substances, 
whether generated within the organism or 
introduced into it from without, are being 
slowly but surely subjugated by the greater 
knowledge and skill of to-day, there is a 
clearly defined group of nervous weaknesses 
not traceable back to any organie change or 
injury, that is spreading with alarming ra- 
pidity among all classes of society. 

Dr. Beard, the great nerve specialist of a 
generation ago, calculated that there were in 
his day in this country 50,000 cases of 
nervous suffering of one type or another; 
at the present time there are probably 
a million. These maladies, half moral and 
half nervous, too often defy the utmost efforts 
of the physician; for them the ultimate rem- 
edy must be psychic and moral, though we 
would by no means decry the value of elec- 


tricity, hygiene, drugs, and other physical , 


modes of treatment. It cannot be too fre- 
quently asserted that between functional 
nervous disorders and organic diseases there 
is a vital difference. You may suffer from 
pneumonia or diphtheria and come out of 
the attack morally the same person as you 
were before you encountered it, but you can- 
not fall a victim to hypochondriacal or neu- 
rasthenic misery, nor can you suffer the tor- 
tures of insomnia, or the slavery of a drug 
habit, without experiencing ethical and in- 
tellectual deterioration which sometimes 
amounts to a deep-rooted perversion. It is 
obvious that disorders in themselves pri- 
marily psychical and spiritual must be met 
primarily by psychical and spiritual remedies. 
And to this conclusion the best physicians 
of our time are gradually being forced. 

What are some of these nervous miseries 
which are spreading with alarming rapidity 
in all classes of American society? To begin 
with the most common of them all, we have 
neurasthenia, which covers a great variety of 
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nervous weakness, from mild depression to 
extreme prostration, and is accompanied by a 
sense of fatigue, pains at the base of the 
skull and in the spine, mental unrest and 
lack of concentration, and a general feeling 
that things are sadly out of joint. Then 
there is hypochondria, in which the subject 
suffers, not as the popular notion has it, from 
an imaginary disorder, but from a disorder 
of the imagination revealing itself in the 
fixed and groundless belief that he is afflicted 
with some disease usually of a physical char- 
acter. A third functional nervous derange- 
ment is that which goes by the name of “ hys- 
teria.” We are all too familiar with its 
typical forms. Among women it often takes 
the form of emotional vanity. They crave 
demonstrative devotion on the part of hus- 
band or child, they love to occupy the centre 
of the domestic stage, and should the atten- 
tion be diverted for even a brief period to 
other interests, these unhappy creatures suf- 
fer all the agonies of an outraged spirit. Or 
it may manifest itself in an inability to come 
to any decision even in the most trifling af- 
fairs. Whether it is taking an hour’s jour- 
ney by train, or buying a piece of ribbon in 
a store, or paying a visit to a friend, or what 
not, these persons change perpetually between 
“T will” and “I won’t” until their nervous 
energies are exhausted, and only necessity 
drives them to a choice which, whatever it 
may be, they will probably afterwards deem 
wrong. Or finally, through the working of 
an ill-balaneed or badly nourished brain, it 
may simulate almost any disease, such as 
paralysis, deafness, dumbness, angina pecto- 
ris, and so forth. Then we have insomnia, 
one of the terrible curses of modern life, an 
effect as well as a cause of many types of 
nervous suffering. Along with this must be 
classed “ worry,” which may attach itself to 
the most trivial as to the most grave con- 
cerns of life, and which, by its very futility 
and aimless disturbance of the brain, works 
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the system greater misery, as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes says, “than the loss of a pint 
of blood.” 

These are only a few general forms of 
nerve misery, but they are, perhaps, the most 
common. The most important question for 
the sufferer is not concerned with a minute 
description of his misery, but with some 
method by which it may be alleviated or 
cured. Unhappily, the literature dealing with 
nervous troubles is rich in psycho-pathology, 
but weak in psycho-therapeutics. Professor 
Pierre Janet, for example, in his great work 
on abnormal fears, devotes forty pages out 
of seven hundred and thirty-eight to the ex- 
position of healing measures. And _ yet 
around us is a vast mass of suffering as real 
as, and far more intense than, pain inflicted 
by physical causes. As all admit, the brunt 
of this wretchedness falls upon woman, for 
by the inscrutable will of Providence she has 
been appointed to bear the heavier end of the 
cross of existence, and is more susceptible 
than man to the strains and stresses of a 
complicated social order. Can these sufferers 
find within themselves an unsuspected source 
of help? Or are they doomed to pass from 
climate to climate, from doctor to doctor, 
from one dietetic regime to another, un- 
blessed and ‘unaided, a burden to themselves 
and a growing perplexity to their friends? 
No physician, at least no physician pos- 
sessed by the scientific spirit, will object to 
any reinforcement of the natural tendency 
in the organism to get well, for what he 
seeks for his patient is the life of which the 
nerves are scant. 

Now it is generally acknowledged by the 
best men in the medical profession that the 
source of these functional nervous disorders 
must be sought for in the subconscious region 
of the mental life—that is, in the portion,of 
our mental life which lies outside the sphere 
of every-day, normal consciousness. In this 
mysterious realm lie dormant emotional states 
“psychic wounds,” morbidities, and imprac- 
ticalities of one kind and another, and these 
break, as it were, their bounds, and flood the 
conscious mental life with their malign ener- 
gy. If, then, this underlying reservoir could 
be “tapped” of its mischief-producing con- 
tents, and the conscious and subconscious ele- 
ments in mind be brought into harmony, 
would not the problem be solved and the suf- 
ferer be restored to nervous equilibrium ? 

Now while “suggestion ” administered by 


the scientific physician, aided doubtless by 
hygienic measures, diet, rest, and work, is 
the most valuable means of accomplishing the 
desired end, yet the fact remains that the 
patient can do much to assist these proce- 
dures in all cases, and in the milder neurotic 
ailments can unaided effect a_ self-cure. 
“ What the patient has to do is carefully and 
systematically to saturate his brain by sug- 
gestion with what he wishes to be or to be- 
come. This can be done by speech, by 
thought, by sight, and by hearing. Here are 
four brain paths, all of which tend to set the 
unconscious mind to work at the process of 
cure. coer instance, a person with some un- 
able fear that is poisoning his life may 
besides removing any contributing cause, 
besides combating it with his will power— 
actively employ auto-suggestion by bringing 
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his reason to bear on it, and show its folly 
to himself by saying aloud at the most im- 
pressionable time, when just waking or fall- 
ing asleep, how unreasonable the fear is, by 
thinking similar thoughts, by seeing in print 
the folly of his fears described, and by hear- 
ing others say the same.” 

The Emmanuel Clinic inJBoston aims not 
only at directly helping sufferers by well- 
known therapeutic measures, such as sugges- 
tion administered in a waking or hypnotic 
state, psycho-analysis, moral and religious re- 
education, and so forth, but also at helping 
them to help themselves. I will briefly de- 
scribe a few typical cases which may, per- 
haps, encourage other sufferers to set about 
the task of self-cure. A sufferer from func- 
tional insomnia was enabled to rid himself 
of this misery. How? First of all, the de- 
spair which sleepless nights breed was dissi- 
pated and the curability of the trouble made 
clear. Then the necessity for varied and con- 
genial work in moderation was insisted on— 
work alternating with rest and recreation. 
Especially was he taught how to prepare him- 
self for sleep. Each must decide for himself 
what occupation will most soothe and quiet 
his mind, whether a game of whist or the 
reading of a comic paper, or genial conversa- 
tion with a friend. The sufferer will do well 
to spend the time preparatory to retiring in 
some such way. Finally, the patient was in- 
duced to practise the art of auto-suggestion. 
For fifteen minutes or so nightly he talked 
sleep to himself. The result of all this ef- 
fort has been that he now enjoys six and 
sometimes seven hours’ refreshing sleep, and 
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the nervousness of the unrested mind has al- 
most wholly disappeared. 

Another patient came to us some time ago 
complaining not of sleeplessness, but of sleep 
made miserable by frightful dreams, especial- 
ly by one bad recurrent dream. Here also 
the patient practised auto-suggestion. She 
was instructed to write out her dream so as 
to render it part of her conscious waking ex- 
perience. Soon she was able to report that 
though the vision recurred, it was in a less 
tragic form. Later it gradually ceased to ap- 
pear, and finally vanished away. 

A third patient was a victim of indecision 
and extreme emotionalism. With or without 
provocation she gave way to tears, and a sort 
of moral indifference to the ordinary inter- 
ests of life had settled down upon her. After 
explanations as to the power of attention to 
create and intensify nervous states, as to how 
the conscious will can do much to control the 
subconscious mind, and as to the efficacy and 
method of good, healthy self-suggestions, this 
woman was set well on the road to recovery. 
Here are some of her own words: “I am bet- 
ter, a great deal better, mentally and physic- 
ally, and I am beginning to learn what a 
wonderful power there is in suggestion. The 
more I use it the more remarkable it seems. 
When I feel discouraged, despondent, or sus- 
picious of people, and suggest to myself the 
opposite of these conditions, I find that after 
a time the outlook changes.” Similar testi- 
mony has been borne by scores of sufferers. 

But the reader may ask: What help is pos- 
sible for those who have objective and perma- 
nent causes of unhappiness that cannot be 
explained away? Here is a typical illustra- 
tion: A poor lady is compelled to live beside 
a husband with whom she has not a single 
taste in common and whom she has ceased 
to regard with affection, starved as her heart 
has been by his callous selfishness and in- 
difference. She is a religious woman and 
loves her children, therefore separation is 
for her impossible. As might be expected, 
her unhappiness played havoe with her nerves 
and at times her heart seemed weighted with 
ineonsolable despair. Of course, for this bit- 
ter lot there is no perfect remedy, for our 
relatives have the power to inflict upon us 
incurable wounds. Still, in spite of an un- 
loving and unlovable husband, life may be 
made bearable and directed to some worthy 
issue. So, in this case, the centre of gravity 


of the patient’s thought was gradually 
changed, her long broodings over her wretched 
fate were replaced by healthy and unselfish 
activities, and interests which had long lain 
dormant were aroused. With the emergence 
of hope, the nervous fears, the depression of 
spirits passed away, and though to-day she is 
not as happy as some other women, at least 
she can endure her sorrows, and consecrate 
her powers to noble and beautiful purposes. 

Other sorely tried women are those who are 
the slaves of a morbid and hypersensitive 
conscience. The New England religious cli- 
mate is responsible for many of these. They 
brood over small offences until they feel 
themselves guilty of flagrant crimes against 
God and man. The most ordinary choices 
throw them into an agony of doubt and hesi- 
tation. Their conscience no sooner passes a 
verdict than it quashes it and demands that 
the cause be tried over again. And so life is 
spent, not in doing anything, but in debating 
as to whether and how it ought to be done. 
These unhappy souls need a kind of moral 
and religious re-education. They must teach 
themselves that, having made a decision, or 
having come to a conclusion as to the ethical 
quality of an act, any tendency to go back 
upon such decision or conclusion must be 
repelled as a morbid temptation destructive 
of mental health. Above all, they will do 
well to bear in mind the wise words of Pro- 
fessor James: 

“The sovereign cure for worry is religious 
faith. The turbulent billows of the surface 
leave the deep parts of the ocean undisturbed, 
and to him who has a hold upon vaster and 
more permanent realities, the hourly vicissi- 
tudes of his personal destiny seem relatively 
insignificant things.” 

Just as a one-sided or morbid religious be- 
lief can create worry and all its attendant 
evils, so a rational trust in God, a conscious- 
ness of the Divine Presence as the all-pro- 
tecting guardian of our life, a desire to bring 
our wills into conformity with the Divine 
will, can work only the highest good, recreate 
character, and quell the anarchic tyrannies 
of a disordered personality. For the vast 
majority of men and women it is religion 
that can alone drive out and keep out the 
moral demons that afflict the soul, because 
religion is simply the sense of dependence on 
the Infinite, of oneness with Him who is 
“ Life of our life and Soul of our soul.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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HE door opened softly, and a large man 

in black entered quietly. Seeing the 

room full of people, he turned and was 
about to pass out again, when a young woman 
came swiftly. forward. 

“Tt’s Uncle Marcy,” she said in tender, 
welcoming tones, as she placed her slight 
hand in his great palm. “ You did get our 
telegram. I am Carrie, Uncle Marcy.” 

“Tinele Marey!” A young man separated 
himself from the company, then a younger, 
and a younger, each speaking the name with 
lingering affection and a firm pressure of 
the white hand. 

The company had ceased its low-voiced 
talk, and stood watching with frank curiosity 
the greetings at the door. 

“TInele Marcy,” spoke his niece, “ these 
are nearly all old friends of yours and fath- 
er’s. Right here is Mr. Lemuel Parker. Mr. 
Parker, you remember Uncle Marcy?’ 

The elderly man who had been furtively 
tugging at his wife’s sleeve now took her 
resolutely by the arm and pushed her on 
before him. . 

“Ev’nin’, sir; ev’nin’, sir,’ Mr. Parker 
mumbled, passing the big man with queer 
little bashful bobs. “ Ev’nin’, sir. Pleased to 
meet you, sir.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Parker having accomplished 
their exit with such ease and despatch, the 
rest of the company plucked courage and es- 
caped, one by one, with various forms of 
hasty and awkward salutation, boldly ignor- 
ing Carrie’s eager little appeals to their mem- 
ory. 

“Tt is so long since you have seen one 
another, that it’s no wonder you have all for- 
gotten,” Carrie apologized, a great pity 
weighting her voice and softening the glance 
which rested upon the heavy-lidded eyes. 

“When did he—die?” asked Uncle Marey, 
calmly scanning the three stalwart youths 
standing side by side, constrained and silent. 

“ Day before yesterday morning,” responded 
the eldest. 

“He spoke often of you—Uncle Marey— 
especially towards the last,” gravely observed 
the second son. 

“We had almost given you up, sir,” re- 
marked the youngest, stiffly. 

“Tt meant a great sacrifice to come,” con- 
ceded the large man, even then jerking out 
a massive gold watch. 

“You are not going back to-night, sir?” 
exclaimed the eldest, stirred out of his shy- 
ness. “ You'll wait for the services?” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” cried the large 
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“IT OFTEN FIND MYSELF 
man, irritably. “I had a directors’ meeting 
to-night at eight, an important one, and— I 
often find myself looking at my watch from 
sheer force of habit. My minutes are pre- 
cious.” 

“We had hoped Aunt Helen might come 
with you,” said Carrie, gently. “Is she well? 
We have always wished we might see her.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Grant could not come. That 
is, yes, your aunt Helen, to be sure! She’s 
not well. She’s been at the White Springs a 
couple of years now, I should say. Nervous 
trouble—nervous, very.” He fidgeted with 
drawn brows and quick-tapping toe. “ Her 
secretary wrote me, a month or two ago, that 
she seems about the same. She’s there with 
two maids and a secretary,” he explained, 
pompously. “Has everything, you know, 
that money can buy or heart can wish, but 
she’s—nervous, oh, very nervous—” 

“And Cousin Trotty?” pursued the quiet 
voice. “Has he chosen a business life?” 

Again the man twisted upon the tight- 
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MY WATCH FROM FORCE OF HABIT.” 

sprung haircloth seat. A dull color spread 
upward from the immaculate collar, overlay- 
ing the too-red cheeks and turning them 
purple. “No, no. Trowbridge has no talent 
for business. He’s in Europe. Been there— 
oh, a number of years. A—didn’t know but 
you saw it in the papers—married a girl over 
there a couple of years ago—sort of a profes- 
sional. Suppose you don’t know much about 
that sort of thing down here, though—”’ He 
turned that hard blue gaze full upon the 
pitying face, and for an instant Carrie 
thought she saw the pleading eyes of the boy- 
ish Marey Grant of the red plush frame on 
the mantel.. “ Fancy you don’t know much 
about vaudeville?” he finished, with a quick, 
harsh laugh that smote Carrie’s face like a 
blow. 

“No, we don’t,” the voice fell soft as the 
touch of a mother hand. “ And we seldom 
see any papers except our State paper and 
the Scranton Chronicle.” She and 
walked to the bay window and stood beside 
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THE LIVING 


the long silent black box. “Don’t you want 
to come and see him now, Uncle Marcy?” 

Uncle Marcy started violently, and, as if 
needing a grip on something, caught again 
at the great gold cable hanging on his waist- 
coat. 

The dead man’s three tall sons stood up. 
“He hasn’t changed much, Uncle Marcy,” 
one of them said, cheerfully. “The neighbors 
were all saying he looks as young and hand- 
some as he did when he and mother were 
married.” He placed a kind hand on his 
unecle’s shoulder. 

“Yes, yes, your mother!” Uncle Marcy 
rose heavily to his feet. “ She—” 

“She died five years ago,” answered one of 
the, boys. 

Approaching that silent alcove, Uncle 
Marcy drew out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead. “ Fine girl, Mary French was. 
An unusually fine—girl. Fine enough for a 
king. And now you’ve lost your father, too.” 
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A hand stole around Uncle Marey’s arm— 
the purest, tenderest hand that ever spanned 
that costly sleeve. “ We haven’t lost him,” 
corrected the gentle voice. “ We could never 
lose father.” 

“He hasn’t changed.” The raucous tones 
grew husky. “ Looks just the same as he did 
thirty-nine years ago, except he’s gray. Kept 
his good features. I haven’t kept mine. A 
man’s mouth tells the story. Davy’s got 
mother’s mouth—large and strong and well 
Couldn’t get round to her funeral. 
I was out in Chicago then, and there was a 
big deal on, and I needed what I’d get out of 
it. Didn’t get round to father’s, either. We 
were just sailing for Europe when the tele- 
gram came, and your aunt Helen had her 
heart set on going on that boat—some people 
going over she wanted to get in with. I knew 
it wouldn’t make any difference to father, 
then. It wouldn’t have done mother any 
good, either, if T had come, and after we got 
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back from Europe I found a letter from 
Davy, saying mother had gone wrong in her 
head.” A sigh that was half a sob stirred 
the huge frame. “ Davy was a good man, a 
good man, but he never made much of a 
living.” 

A fibre of firmness crept into the quiet 
voice. “ But he made a life, Uncle Marcy.” 

“Yes, yes,” hastily assented the big man. 
“His life was all right—plod, plod, plod. 
Don’t suppose he left much?” 

The slender form straightened, and there 
was a ring of pride in the quick-given an- 
swer: “He left a splendid name without a 
single tarnished spot on it, and he left us 
the mémory of fifty-eight honest, industrious, 
faithful years.” 

The big man sighed again. “ Yes,” he 
maintained, a trifle sharply, “but you can’t 
live long on that. Fact is, Davy cut his own 
throat when he decided to go into the old 
store with father. I wouldn’t do it, and look 
at me to-day! Why, even those old fellows 
we used to play with were overcome at the 
thought of the figure I stand for. I’ve made 
a living!” 

The slender woman swept the faces of her 
stalwart brothers as they stood in embarrassed 
silence, she bent a swift look upon her dead, 
and spoke deliberately: “Thirty-nine years 
ago, grandpa learned that the man he had 
trusted in his store had been robbing him 
systematically, but because that man had a 
sick wife and a young family he would not 
bring him to justice. Grandpa told you boys 
how matters stood, but he said you boys had 
your own lives to live, and that he would 
never stand in your way. You chose to go 
out into the world, father chose to put his 
strong young shoulder under grandpa’s load 
and help him carry it. Perhaps you remem- 
ber that father had scholarly tastes, and that 
his boyhood’s dream was of college training 
and then a lifelong opportunity for study 
and research in some professorship. All his 


inclinations were away from the life of a 
country storekeeper, but he went into the 
store, and by hard work and rigid economy 
he helped grandpa save the business; and to- 
gether they saved the dishonest man from dis- 
honor and his family from ruin. 


Then, as you 
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know, grandpa’s death unsettled grandma’s 
mind, and for fifteen long years father and 
mother cared for her here at home. What that 
care meant, nobody but the boys and me can 
possibly imagine. You say he made a bare liv- 
ing—this plain little home shows it—but he 
made a life. All through the county, David 
Grant’s word was as good as his note; the poor 
and sick for miles around knew what it meant 
to have David Grant’s little buggy drive up; 
widows and orphans never went hungry if 
David Grant knew it; Seranton is clean of 
beer kitchens and cigarette sellers largely be- 
cause of David Grant’s determination; Scran- 
ton’s two schools stand with the best in the 
State because David Grant would have them 
so; our little church is a gem of comfort and 
harmony partly because of David Grant’s 
work and sacrifice. We can say to-night that 
David Grant made only a humble living 
judged by some standards, but he made our 
mother one of the happiest women in the 
State of Maine, and he made his children 
constantly glad and grateful—he made a life. 
The one thing he didn’t make we can get 
along without. He taught us that we had 
not lost mother, that we could not lose her 
while we loved the things she loved, and lived 
to be noble and helpful as she was; and so 
we know we have not lost father. He was 
everybody’s friend, but he kept his family in 
the warmest nook of his heart, and we are 
there yet, and you are there, Uncle Marey. 
He left his love and a message for you—” 
And as the great man bent to catch the 
message, Carrie knew that she saw again the 
light which shone strong and clear in the 
boyish eyes of the Marey Grant on the mantel. 
“He said—father was old-fashioned, you 
know—he said, ‘ Tell Marce I'll meet him in 
the “ home over there.” That we'll have time 
enough then to talk things over and get to 
know each other again, and that we'll find we 
love each other just the same as we did when 
we used to creep up loft together, nights, 
stiff from coasting, and lay up close in the 
old trundle bed to keep each other warm. 
Tell him to come—TI'll be watching for him.’ ” 
The great man caught his breath in a chok- 
ing sob. “God grant,” he murmured, dashing 
away the tears that rolled down his cheeks. 











HERE is surely no happier task 

at this moment for the fashion 

observer than describing the 
pretty garments which go to make up 
the trousseau of the late spring and 
early summer bride. It comprises so 
much that is experimentally new, and 
so much that is conservative; so much 
that is ornamental, and so much of 
the essentially practical. To be sure, 
it is an axiom that a bride should have 
nothing in her trousseau which is not 
useful; but, on the other hand, it is a 
fact that every useful article belong- 
ing to her must be made as esthetic, 
as beautiful, as possible. The trous- 
seau must include display hats and 
gowns to be worn on the occasion of 
her appearance at formal public gath- 
erings, or partially public ones; simple 
but dainty ones for her little gather- 

























ings of intimates, and picturesque ones 
for the still narrower home circle. 

In every gown, however, even that 
for the wedding day, simplicity and 
grace of line must be more pronounced 
than a mere wealth of trimming or 
some accentuated oddity of form. 

This year picture effects have been 
sought for in the wedding dresses of 
some of the more socially prominent 
brides, in preference to those repre- 
senting what in other gowns is the 
very dernier cri. Romney weddings 
have been popular, which means that 
narrow, long shoulders, with rather 
tight sleeves, and fichu effects in thin 
stuffs, have been preferred to the half 
Greek draped sleeves, or to those of 
the more or less regular Eastern form. 
Also, satin and silk hats, with wide, 
plainly faced brims, have been pre- 

















Bouse of white lawn with filet bands edged with little Irish lace balls. 
embroidery and Valenciennes lace; tie run through buttonholed slits. 
lenciennes and Irish lace combined in the bands, yoke, and sleeves 


Blouse of batiste with 
White lawn blouse with Va- 
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BriIDE's GOWN of soft white satin over which is a scant drapery of mousseline with embroid 
ered edges~ lace yoke and sleeves; satin bretelles and belt, tulle veil. 
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ferred to straw for brides- 
maids’ costumes. These 
hats may be bent here, 
or dipped there, and so 
shaped to suit any in- 
dividual face, which ac- 
counts for their general 
adoption. 

However, in the earry- 
ing out of these picture 
effects you will see num- 
bers of points which 
stamp the dress as strict- 
ly of to-day. Take the 
bride’s dress shown on 
page 452. It is in soft, 
pliable satin, which is 
the material used in four 
fifths’ of the wedding 
dresses provided for fash- 
ionable brides. This 
satin is about the texture 
of faille, and is not more 
lustrous. Your local merchant may call it 
chiffon satin, liberty, faille, or even chiffon 
taffeta; but you will know the fabric by the 
fact that you can draw a width through the 
loosely closed hand without creasing it; also 
by its pearly lustre. This lustre and softness 
make it ideal for the wedding dress. 

Tulle veils are just now used in preference 
even to old family laces, because of their 
gossamer thinness. They are finished like 
the veil shown with the bride’s costume on 
page 452—with tiny ruchings of tulle, or 
with silver and gold thread edges. The 
orange-blossom wreath which secures the veil 
in place this year is almost invariably mixed 
with white heather. There is a pronounced 
soberness in the trimming of the bridal dress. 
That shown will illustrate what I mean. 
Here the only trimming on the skirt is the 
thin drapery of mousseline embroidered 
around the edges. Where the dress itself is 
embroidered, whether in silk or in silk and 
pearls, the design is likely to be symbolic. 
That, for example, on the bridal gown of a 
world-famous Paris bride represented a fleur- 
de-lis. This idea has been promptly taken 
up, and the shamrock and sprays of golden- 
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Desicn BY Matui_pe See for a young 
girl’s reception costume; pale blue mous- 
seline or voile over corn-color taffeta; 
embroidery of blue and corn-color. 
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NgGLIGEE of pale blue zenana trimmed with wide 


white silk bands and tassels. 


rod have been done on the wedding 
gowns of two other brides, Irish and 
American, respectively. 

The proper train form for the wed- 
ding gown this season is round. For 
the bride of medium height its 
length is from forty-eight to fifty- 
four inches. White roses or white 
carnations form the preferred bouquet 
for the bride, though prayer-book 
forms made of white violets have 
been evolved to succeed the big flower 
muffs carried by brides and brides- 
maids early in the year. These flower 
book forms, where available, are love- 
ly for the early summer bride; but, 
as you may imagine, they must be 
ordered from the florist at least a 
month before the ceremony. 

These are some of the essential 
garments for the bride’s trousseau: 
A supply of dainty separate waists 
(three charming examples are illus- 
trated on page 451); one of the fash- 
ionable Newmarket coats, in tussor, 
linen, mohair, or cloth, according to 
the purposes it must serve; thin, 
gauzy tea frocks, and negligées. 
There is a most attractive negligée, 
by the way, illustrated on this page, 
which, while exceedingly simple, is 
stylish and of a form which may be 
endlessly diversified. It is suitable 
for making up in cotton veilings, al- 
batross, or cashmere, or for batiste 
or thin silk. Tea frocks, by the way, 
are one-piece dresses, daintily 
trimmed and fitted, and never loose 
garments. The latter are reserved 
for older women. The bride’s tea 
frocks should be gauzy, her evening 
costumes of soft silk, crépe, cash- 
mere, or of thin fine lawns; her 
morning gowns and walking dresses 
of stouter stuffs, such as linens, tus- 
sor silks, or pongees. A linen gown 
in white, in pastel pink, or blue, or 
green, or yellow, with trimming of 
crocheted lace or hand embroidery, is 
this year looked upon as a necessary 
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combination skirt and corset cover. Fancy corset cover to wear under lingerie waists. 
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SMART NEW MODEL for a set of underwear with embroidered dots and a little frill. Simple 
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BRIDESMAID’S GOWN of fine white lawn trimmed with em 
broidery and heavy Irish lace. 





part of the bridal outfit. Apro- 
pos of the crocheted lace, it is 
not too much to say that two 
thirds of the fashionable trous- 
seaux of the last month or two 
have included a cutaway coat of 
Irish or other heavy lace. The 
tea frock, however simple in 
outline, may also serve for 
luncheons or garden fétes, if 
made up in fine batiste or 
lawn. It may be given lines 
similar to those shown in the 
bridesmaid’s costume illustra- 
ted on this page, or it may take 
on surprisingly odd trimmings. 

Can you fancy a gown of 
thin lawn or batiste, made up 
with a draped skirt not unlike 
the skirt of the costume shown 
on page 453, trimmed with filet 
or Valenciennes bands, and 
bordered around the foot with 
ermine, chinchilla, marabout, 
or down? Yet these*combina- 
tions are now appearing from 
the shops of some of the ex- 
elusive dressmakers. Are they 
practical for the average wom- 
an? I would not undertake to 
say so, but they are undeniably 
pretty for the few. 

The details of the lawn cos- 
tume illustrated on this page, 
which, because of their novel- 
ty, require a special note, are 
the narrow tucks which, on the 
waist, are sewed throughout 
their length, but which are 
merely simulated in the skirt. 
The width of the latter is 
drawn into the waist dimen- 
sions by means of a triple shir- 
ring, which in turn is sewed 
to the waist band of embroid- 
ery. The skirt material is then 
pressed into pleats the same 
width as the tucks in the waist, 
which pleats extend to just be- 
low the knee. 
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indescribable anomaly when worn with 
the classic lines of the modernized 
Greek garments which every one is 
adopting. These hats commercially 
are called Henri II. shapes. As a 
matter of fact, they really do some- 
what resemble the rakish headgear of 
the dandies of that debased king’s 
reign, and to wear them effectively it 
will be necessary for women to as- 
sume an air of gayety though they 
have it not, for the new hats would 
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SUMMER WRAP of square-meshed filet guipure 
bordered with a fold of white satin. 


T this moment two items of wom- 
en’s wearing apparel are inter- 
esting Parisians as keenly as did 

the draped skirt of recent invention. 
That skirt form, by the way, is still 
new, still in evolution, even in Paris. 
The two items of later interest are 
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| the peplum overdress and the pert lit- y 





tle Medici hats. These, almost shape- 
less for the greater number, set upon 
high coiffures, and tipped in an ac- 
tually giddy hetted sine the forehead FANCY JACKET tO Wear over lingerie gowns 
and to one side, present an absolutely heliotrope silk with designs in yellow. 
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Gown of raspberry cashmere embroidered in-same color silk; soft 
silk sash of same color with heavy tassels: yoke of tucked mousseline 
with applique of lace 


raiment ci 
if 
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be grotesque set above a really 
grave 
the milliner of Paris always 
provides an alternative. Since 


countenance. However, 


the women who domi- 
nated Henri’s reign were 
Catherine de’ Medici 
and Marie Stuart in 
France, and Elizabeth in 
England, styles which we 
associate with these 
queens are also reviving. 
The Lisbon _ tragedy, 
which threw all the court 
cireles of Europe into 
mourning, has _ proved 
favorable to the introduc- 
tion of the Marie Stuart 
shapes, for nothing more 
effectively supports 
mourning trimming. It 
is also ideal for the de- 
murer shades of violet 
and heliotrope. These, 
with black and gray, are 
sure to continue in evi- 
dence for another few 
months. So, too, are 
black and black and 
white costumes. 

Youth, however, is al- 
ways exempt from pro- 
tracted mourning, and it 
has already resumed its 
picture hats, adopted its 
tilted Henri II. shapes, 
its own pretty colors. 
There is a charming wrap 
of filet and guipure on 
page 457 to which I want 
to direct your attention, 
because it shows “one of 
the many lovely uses to 
which Parisians are put- 
ting this useful mesh. 
The garment has a square 
collar-shaped back. You 
will see the end of this 
portion in the illustra- 
tion, just back of the 
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right arm. A _ corre- 
sponding front point 
gives the appearance of 
a wide sleeve. Some 
such wraps have these 
points weighted with tas- 
sels, back and _ front. 
White satin bands out- 
line the filet. The hat 
with which this wrap is 
worn is of gold net, with 
satin bands and bow. 
The sleeveless fancy 
jacket which is next 
shown (see same page) 
is designed to wear over 
thin summer gowns. It 
is of heliotrope ribbed 
silk, with applied designs 
in pale daffodil silk. Silk 
of this color covers the 
buttons, is used for the 
binding, and again em- 
ployed to form the little 
ladder of straps which 
you will see at the side. 
Note the turn of the 
purple straw hat with its 
light underbrim of yel- 
low straw; also the heli- 
otrope gauze searf which, 
wound about the crown, 
is allowed to hang in the 
back, or to be drawn, as 
here shown, over the 
shoulder. The other 
trimming consists of pale 
yellow feathers, and a 
knot of yellow liberty 
silk. This combination 
of yellow and heliotrope 
is one of the prettiest of 
the season’s fancies. An- 
other of the incoming 


colors is employed in the 
|} gown of cashmere which 
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you will find on page 
458. This is a lovely . 

ce - dle “Ss ; EVENING GOWN of pale pink satin; white mousseline tunic at 

shade exac tly like the sides only: white mousseline tucked sleeves and tucker; silk gui q 


red for which it is named pure embroidered with stones at d crystal bead 
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and patterned with crystal beads and 
colored stones. They are finished at 
each of the four ends with a heavy 
pink silk fringe. "The new fringes are 
usually knotted at the top. Some- 
times several rows of knots appear, be- 
low which hang long straight strands 
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DEBUTANTE’S DANCING GOWN of white net 
over pink; with pink ribbon trimmings. 


—1i.e., raspberry. Note in this model, 
which is embroidered in _ self-toned 
silks, the draped skirt. A sash may 
form the same effect, and many of the 
wide crépe sashes are put to this use. 

I have spoken of the tunic skirts. 
One of the most classic of these is 
shown on page 459. The gown is of 
pink liberty satin, but the tunic,  pysyinc cown of cores mouneiine bordered 
which, as you will see, ceases under’ with same shade velvet ribbon over same color. 
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the stoles at each side, front and back, 

is of white mousseline. The stoles are of silk; or spun silk balls or ruffs are 
of guipure, stayed, necessarily, at the inserted between elaborate braiding, 
back, with satin, but heavily encrusted below which are tassel forms. 
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EFORE beginning to tell of the 
numerous pretty 
ries which for this summer seem 
especially pretty and varied, I want to 


dress accesso- 


direct your attention to the half dozen 


skirts which are illustrated on this 
page and the next. I want to tell you 
in detail some of the new points con- 
cerning them and the several separate 
jackets, also those of the sleeves which 
are shown still farther along among 
the pages. Strictly speaking, none of 
these are accessories, but necessary 
portions of your dress and mine. They 
are, however, really worthy of such 
separate attention as I shall give them 
here. 

The first three of the skirts shown 
are late Paris designs. The first skirt 
of this group is sheath fitting. It has 
centre front and back seams, and tight- 
fitting, circular sides. It is trimmed 
with a wide fold, below which is a 
flounce of fringe, of equal depth. This 


fringe is so hung as to rise in the 
front like the Greek overdress, which 
it obviously imitates. The skirt is a 
desirable model to follow in the mak- 
ing up of cashmere, foulard, novelty 
crépe, or tussor, or for any of the 
forms of rough pongee silk. 

The second skirt of this group is 
tucked and pleated, not unlike the 
skirts which have been worn in the 
past season or two. However, it has 
its individuality. The pleats 
turn forward, but they meet over a 
plain front gore, which is without the 
tucks that otherwise are seen all round 
the lower portion. These tucks, as 
you will see, are set much closer to- 
gether than were those seen last year. 
In the back a narrow centre box pleat 
conceals the. opening. This is a 
charming model for any shrunk cloth, 
for serge, mohair, panama cloths, and 
for certain linens; also for heavy 
close-woven veilings. 
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THe NEW tight-fitting skirt with front seam 
hold the skirt out. 


Short pleated skirt witn horizontal tuck 
Tailor model skirt with flat stitched band in front and tw 
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» at the back 
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for wool and linen. 





NEW SPRING skirt models 
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The third of this group of Parisian models shows 
a stylish treatment of striped goods, an effect, how- 
ever, which is not difficult to arrive at. The skirt 
form resembles the first in the group in that it is 
sheath fitting; but the long side seam at which the 
stripes meet in downward-turning V’s really gives 
it quite a distinctive character. The front seam is 
concealed by a strap several inches wide, in which 
the stripes run horizontally. In the back two straps, 
similarly eut, are arranged. This makes the garment 
an especially pretty model for the stout figure, for 
the two back bands produce an appreciable effect of 
slenderness. This model, too, is an effective one for 
the making up of many of the less expensive summer 


fabrics, such as the striped voiles, and zephyrs, the 


numerous black and white mixtures, and striped silks. 

Three practical skirt designs from New York shops 
are represented in the next group. The first is of 
striped cotton novelty goods. It has a centre fan 
pleat and fitted side breadths, and is trimmed with 
band folds of the same material, each of which is 
given an edge of cream-colored cotton braid. The 
centre skirt of the group may be safely announced 
as the most popular skirt form for shantungs, linens, 
piqués, duck, and similar washable fabrics. It has 
a shallow circular form, and is sometimes given in- 
ward-turning pleats in the centre of the back, though 
as often an easy habit back is seen. The buttons 
and buttonholes down the front show what a practical 
garment it is when sentenced to the tub. The but- 
tons on this model are covered with the same material. 
There is much latitude as to these, however, and large 
pearl or bone buttons are shown on some of the smart- 
est of these skirts. 

At most, garments of this character are trimmed 
with folds of self material, or with bands of cotton 
braid. Occasionally they show a combination of 
linens, such as white and pink, écru, and pale blue, 
or écru and old green. One of the prettiest of these 
buttoned models which has come under my eye was 
in écru linen, with a deep hem and buttons in pink 
linen. To be exact, the buttons were first covered 
with écru, but this was practically hidden by needle- 
work in heavy pink floss. I ought to add here that 
the smartest of the summer écru costumes, whether 
in pongee, linen, or tussor, have, somewhere, a smart 
touch of color. Usually it forms a sharp contrast. 
For example, many of the handsome Newmarkets, 
which are rather generally made up in écru tussor. 
are given wide turned-back cuffs and a rolling or 
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military collar, in which are set inch bands of coral 
~S red silk, or satin, to which a line of black soutache 
ss is frequently added, and a black satin drop tie. 


# The Greek key border which, as you will see, is the 
. 
on 





garniture of the third skirt of this group, is another 
fashion of the moment.. This pattern is seen in 
everything, and, being conventional, may prove a 
really durable one. Handsome linen skirts and coats 
are worked with it; so, too, are collar and cuff sets; 
also, regular ribbon belting having this design woven 
upon it and designed to be used with shirtwaists, or 
ordinary one-piece dresses, is now being shown in all 
the smart shops. When applied to summer wash 
skirts, the Greek key is likely to be worked in sou- 
tache, or plain, narrow, Hercules braid; in narrow 
stitched bands of self materials, or in association 
with other fabrics, narrow silk, ribbon tape, satin, or 
velvet ribbons are used. Again, it is worked on in 
coarse embroidery forms with linen floss. Wherever 
this key is used, and whatever the medium used, it 
gives a late and fashionable air to even the simplest 
of dresses. 
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Costumes might be devised which would combine 
any of these skirts with any of the separate jackets 
shown on this page. The second and third of these 
garments are excellent models for cool, light, summer 
fabrics. The third, to be worn with or without a 
smart little vest, I will call a solid-piece garment, to 
distinguish it from the two preceding ones. Those, 
as you will see, are cut away under the arms. The ke iy 
sleeves are only partial ones; indeed, they are little . 
more than shoulder draperies; but the first of the 
group is so particularly dainty in form that, carried 
out according to the design of its originator, its 
artistic possibilities are endless. 

First of all, it is a one-piece garment, as here shown 
in kimono form. Its basis is serim. Coarse meshed can- 
vas or filet is equally desirable for it. The Persian ' ; 
design with which the garment is elaborated is first Psa) 
to be sketched upon thin muslin. This is then basted SS 
under the scrim or canvas as a guiding pattern and 
the motifs you see in the finished garment are then 
embroidered over it. Three yards of twenty-seven 
inch material are required to make this garment for 
a person of average size. I go into these particulars 
because such garments, when sold in the exclusive 
novelty shops, are very costly, often ranging from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars, though a deft needle- 
woman could make one at home for from three to four 
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Some new fancy sleeve 
forms for summer gowns. 
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this dainty aecessory for themselves, I will add that 
the sleeve drapery is cut separately and seamed on, 
the seam being concealed by the embroidery stitches 
taken later. The front panels are about twelve inches 
wide at the lower edge. 

These sleeveless, embroidered wraps are among the 
loveliest things evolved in a season of pretty garments. 
They add a beautiful finish to the crépe or mousseline 
dinner gown, and also for wearing over fine batistes, 
either in driving or in the garden, are ideal. Apropos 
of such combinations, apple-green embroidery on an 
ivory ground, very little of which was seen, formed 
the real “creation” which was to be worn with an 
ivory crépe féte dtess. The fortunate owner was also 
provided with a white hat wound with apple-green 
tulle, the crown entirely hidden under a weight of 
green feathers. 

Sleevemaking and the trimming of sleeves (neces- 
sarily in this season of sleeveless wraps) is become a 
fine art. Examine, if you doubt it, the nine sleeve 
forms illustrated on this page, each of which is entirely 
different from every other. The first shows a full 
draped form, a favorite one for soft crépes and limp 
silks. The glow of such materials is admirably sei 
off by the folds of such sleeves. 

The seecnd model shows a more or less permanent 
sleeve form, and is especially used with cashmere, 
veiling, and similar fabrics when these are combined 
with lace. Such sleeves call for a tight-fitting lining 
to which the outer drapery may be tacked where 
necessary. 

Observe the tight forearm which is defined in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth figures and suggested in the 
ninth. This follows the lines of the newest reception 
dress sleeves, and those, too, which distinguish the 
elaborate theatre waists. Many of these sleeves spring 
from a loose armhole—you will see this defined in 
the seventh and eighth sleeves in the group; but, no 
matter what their proportions at this point, they are 
brought almost suddenly into narrow, snug proportions 
about the elbow, and thereafter they actually clasp 
the forearm. To get the proper position for this 
narrowing of the sleeve the figure of the future wearer 
must be studied. The fourth and fifth sleeves shown 
are especially suitable for dresses having the general 
lines of the Empire; the seventh and eighth may be 
combined with practically any of the dress forms of 
to-day, having Ottoman or kimono sleeves. 

The jacket as an accessory has already been de- 
scribed, but there have recently appeared a number of 
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\ quaint little boleros in ceretonne, or heavily patterned | 
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with soutache, which already have found favor with 
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the critical. They are usually square and not round- 
cornered garments. They are always sleeveless, and 
sometimes are really massed with gold thread and 
spangles or beads. When in cretonne or brocade, the 
bolero is usually bound with black or white or other 
plain satin, and often is given satin-covered buttons, 
which are not, however, expected to do service. Of the 
same class as these, and employing the same materials 
and colors, are the ecretonne waistcoats, which are 
planned to give a bit of brightness to the smartly 
severe tailor suit, to a race coat, or the simple outing 
costume. These waistcoats follow the regular cretonne 
patterns, often big, bold, and gaudy. To be exact, 
the garments are distinctly loud; but they are modified 
by mannish borders of satin, silk, or taffeta, usually 
of black, and buttons of the same. Many have little 
pockets, also bound with satin, which give a coquet- 
tish touch to them. There are also elegantly rich 
gilt and silver brocade vests bound with metal braids 
or with satin like the vests of cretonne, but these have 
jewelled or brass buttons and other features which 
bring them into harmony with the handsome fancy 
coats which are only worn on highly formal occasions. 
These are the accessories, however, which only the few 
will indulge in. Let me point out some which will 
a be more generally available—that is, the representa- 
tive group of neckwear which is illustrated on this 
page. It is practically self-explanatory. 

Perhaps the newest ideas in neckties and collars are 
those in thin linen or batiste, worked in colored cotton. 
This embroidery is usually raised and is given a but- 
tonhole edge which causes the pattern to stand out 
effectively. The new blue, having a gray tone over a 
ground which is identical with the old familiar Delft, 
is a favorite one for these collar, jabot, and tie ef- 
fects. Many pretty articles of this character are also 
made up in pale shades of fancy batistes. So, too, 
are short and long négligées. 

Last year, you will remember, we saw scarcely any 
but white or écru batiste. This season all the new 
tones, even those called dark raspberry, are to be found 
in it. All are washable, and those designed for 
boudoir gowns are in exquisite pale shades. By the 
way, fancy lace house caps are coming in for really 
young women! This is a foreign novelty, and I do 
not see what purpose they can serve for the twentieth- 
century woman; nevertheless, they are really in. They . 

. . h, — : Some of the many styles 
are actually worn by certain fashionable young women. of summer neckwear 
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HE notable points in summer 
sj millinery are, first, a pronounced 

adoption of the rough straw in 
the severer hat forms—those, for in- 
stance, which you must have for shop- 
ping, travelling, or morning wear. 
Second, you cannot help noticing the 
continued favor of the made hat, in 
net, chiffon, or lace, in which these 
materials are drawn taut over a fairly 
wide brim. Third, there is the real 
novelty of the moment, the Henri II. 
hats, which, so far, are only seen in 
exquisitely fine, pliable straw. Just 
how to describe these hats at this stage 
of their popularity is a trifle difficult. 
Fancy a rather narrow-brimmed Al- 
pine hat with a softly creased crown, 
the brim rolled upward and curling in 
somewhat toward the crown. This 
will give you a fair idea of what these 
new hats are. They are so flexible 
that you may crush them in the hand 
without injuring a strand of the straw. 
They are usually trimmed with a soft 





drapery about the crown, and at the 
side (usually the left and toward the 
back) with soft crush flowers, with a 
thick knot of old toned satin or silk, 
or with plumes that curl over the hair. 
To give them the proper tilt over the 
forehead, an inside crown is set in at 
the back. 

The two hats you will see illustrated 
on page 467 are smart examples of the 
rough straws designed for practical 
wear. The first is a trim little affair, 
designed to be worn with a severely 
tailored suit. It is of green and blue 
plaid straw, trimmed with a blue satin 
rosette and satin quills, which are out- 
lined with straw. These quills should 
be noted, for they are typical of much 
of the trimming which figures on such 
useful little hats. Large leaf shapes 
in satin or taffeta are similarly con- 
structed. The centre veining is either 
contrived with a wire wound tightly 
with silk, or a tiny fold of satin, in- 
geniously attached with thread and 














One or the smart new shirtwaists of striped batiste, one of cotton crepe and lace insertion, and one 
of linen with trimmings of heavy embroidery and braid. 
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glue. This sort of trimming has the group is of rough green straw. A band & 





Hat of green and blue plaid straw with blue satin rosette and quills of satin edged 
with straw. Green straw hat trimmed with green velvet ribbon and brown feathers. 


advantage of being moisture proof, or of green ribbon velvet and several 
nearly so. The second hat of this brown plumes form its trimming. 




















at present a marked feature of the fashionable ideas of hairdressing. 
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New ways of dressing the hair for afternoon, evening, and morning, showing the variety which is * 
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Coat of pale blue taffeta trimmed with braid; 
white satin vest; skirt of striped voile 


The wide bowl crown, which is shown 
in clear profile, should also be noted, 
since this is one of the latest of hat 
crowns. 

Four other hats, shown on this and the 
next page, willshow thestyle of trimmed 
hats which are appropriate to wear 
with more ceremonious costumes. All 
of the dresses with which these hats 
are shown are representative ones. The 


first two are combination models. One 
of these shows a loose jacket of plain 
material combined with a striped skirt. 
Silk braid is used to trim both skirt 
and jacket. The latter is given an 
inner waistcoat of white satin, which 
is ornamented with soutache motifs. 
The costume from which this picture 
was made was of silk and voile. It 
would be an equally good design for 
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Desicn By Matuitpe See for linen or toile 
de soie suit of striped and plain material. 
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which should be observed in this pic- 
ture. The linen costume which pre- 
cedes it is enriched by a waist trim- 
ming composed of linen bands heavily 
embroidered in a darker shade of linen 
floss. Such linen gowns are seen in 
the fashionable raspberry shade, 
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Move for a linen suit with bands embroidered ‘ 
with a darker shade of linen floss. 
colored linen or tussor. The original eS, 
» ° « “ ) 
coat was of light blue taffeta, the skirt a 
of blue voile having a-hair-line stripe 
of gray. The second combination cos- 
tume is of striped and plain linen. 
This, too, is desirable for the other 
materials named above. 
Rn The narrow straps which you will . 
C 3 ° I : DESIGN BY MATHILDE Sze for a linen or toile de yz 
eh) see set on in close groups and fastened soie suit trimmed with straps of the same. a> 


on this page, also the pompon hat or- the two most popular and becoming 
naments, are the especially new points reds of the moment. 


¥ with ball buttons, thus forming the \ 


sole trimming of the last gown shown which, with a real cherry color, are 
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dering lengths and widths and weaves. 
In the simple ribbons the variety of 
texture is equally wide. Faille, lib- 
erty, surah, taffeta, and thick as well 
as thin grosgrain are all among the 
weaves popular to-day. Practically all 
of them are patterned to some degree. 


Sy 


Ly The narrowest baby ribbon, at this 
ey writing, is used in great profusion. 


Thickly shirred little frills of it form 
ornaments that are scattered over net, 
batiste, or chiffon dresses in disks, 
button or flower forms. These are 
sometimes given centres of spun silk. 
They are scattered after the manner 
of the chiffon rosebuds which are fea- 
tures of the dancing frock shown on 
page 460. All through the pages of 
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a THE SMART NEW SASH and hair ribbon ar- 

& rangement for little and big girls 


T is hard to believe that ribbon has 
ever played so prominent a part in 
women’s and girls’ dressing as it 

By, does in the present season. Huge 
rc bows of it ornament hats, and almost 
every young girl’s coiffure is given 
a finish of ribbon, whether for the 
day or evening. These hair ribbons 
and sashes to go with them are 
ss sold in sets. Then there are endless 
eB sorts of neck bows, fringed and 
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ey hemmed and bordered; and collars, y 
y x . 
A formed entirely of ribbon folds, or 

trimmed with tiniest frills of it; bre- 

telles of plaid, pompadour, or velvet ey ee a ee 

ribbon; also sashes and belts of bewil- stripe in black or color on white. 








ent styles. For example, where ribbon 
is set on as a border, say, to silk, or 
linen, or chiffon, it must be basted 
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A PANELLED sleeveless coat, of wide pompa 
dour ribbon in colors, black and white. 


the present Bazar you will meet with 


illustrations and descriptions of the 
‘ : - Here sash, girdle, and flowers are in shadow- 
fashionable methods of applying rib- striped ribbon, used as bands and bretelles. 





bon. Some especially attractive ideas 

are carried out in the several illus- with great care and faultlessly stitched 

trations grouped with this article. by machine. This perfect work forms 
Attached trimmings of this sort all its only finish. Or it may be given 

require a skill and knowledge of pres- a loose, running embroidery design. 
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A LINEN SHIRTWAIST SUIT; total cost, exclu- 
« sive of the charge of making, $4. 


ERE are five designs which, pos- 
sessing all the characteristics 


of to-day’s popular styles, may 
be made up, in each instance, exclusive 
of dressmaker’s charges at a cost of 
five dollars and fifty cents, or less. In 
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one or two instances suitable materials 
might be purchased for a dollar. The 
prices I quote for materials are those 
which prevail while the season is still 
young. To simplify the descriptions, 
let me say that linen ranges from 
thirty to thirty-six inches in width; 





LINEN, WORSTED, OR PANAMA SUIT; total 
cost, without dressmaker’s charge, $5 
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pREss of challi; the materials for 


A JUMPER 
which may be purchased for $2.50. 


challi, about thirty inches; cotton and 
wool mixtures, about forty-five inches; 
mohairs, fifty-four inches. 

The first model, a trim shirtwaist 
suit, appropriate for white or colors, 
will require seven and one half yards 
of linen. A good quality may be 


bought at forty-five cents a yard. 
Three dollars and fifteen cents will 
purchase the linen. To this add 


forty cents for pearl or bone buttons, 
and the same amount for thread, and 
for three quarters of a yard of linen 


lawn for the ruffles. Total cost, four 





LESSONS IN ECONOMICAL DRESSING 
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dollars. The second model, suitable 
for linen or mixtures (wool and cot- 
ton), will require seven yards of the 
latter, or eight of the linen. Summer 
panamas and suitings, forty-five inches 
wide, at this writing may be purchased 
for fifty cents a yard. The straps 
shown can be made from the trimmed- 
off edges of skirt and jacket pieces. 
These will also cover the button 
moulds. A skeleton lining for the 
coat, and revers of silk, will use up one 


A SIMPLE UTILITY CostUMR, for which the mats 


rials will cost only $4.50. 
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IN MIXED SUITING the materials for the coat 
and skirt can be bought for $4 


and one half yards of taffeta. -This 
quantity may be purchased for ninety 
cents. Add to this sixty cents for 
findings, such as waist band, shields, 
seam bindings, sewing silk, etc., and 
the total cost will be five dollars. The 
little jumper dress may be made up in 
figured challi for two dollars and a 
half, or in chambray for one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. Either of the 
smart little jacket suits which follow, 
made in mohair, at sixty cents a yard, 


BAZAR 


may be brought within four dollars 
and a half. Approximately six yards 
of material, fifty-four inches wide, 
will make either suit for a woman of 
medium size. They are practically 
self-trimmed. The jacket of the last 
costume represents a prevailing fan- 


Back view of the suit of mixed or striped 
wool for which six yards of material are required. 


cy, which ealls for a_ practically 
sheath-fitting garment, to the skirt of 
which freedom is given by points. 
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IV—A MOTOR EXCURSION 


S society grows larger, and the season 
shorter, a well-defined second season 
has developed—not so brilliant and 

crowded and formal as midwinter, but more 
friendly, more spontaneous, and, in some re- 
spects, a good deal more amusing. When the 
Park is in flower and parasols come out, 
when coachmen go into “tops” and drawing 
rooms into chintzes, everybody may be sup- 
posed to be out of town, but a surprisingly 
holiday mood unknown in the height of New 
York’s season makes itself felt. 

This is the time of year when humble folk 
who did not dare ask a lady of your mul- 
titudinous engagements to dine six weeks 
ahead (yet knew, of course, that they could 
not get you otherwise), summon courage to 
invite you to come and eat food served by a 
waitress and not cooked by a Frenchman. 
Such dinners are the only ones that are not 
labelled “informal.” Their circumstances 
speak for them. This is the time of year for 
hurriedly arranged parties to the races, or to 
Coney Island—parties conceived over a five- 
o’clock tea table, and put into execution, with 
the kindly help of the telephone, before sun- 
set. 

Unquestionably such parties have in them 
possibilities of hideous failures. Food has- 
tily ordered in some obscure suburban inn 
may turn out uneatable; and who has not 
suffered under the necessity of being jolly 
and intimate with people one has been care- 
fully avoiding for ten years? On the other 
hand, there are great advantages. It must be 
a very plain road home if certain motors can- 
not contrive to take a wrong turn; it must 
be a dense crowd in which two people who 
wisn to be alone cannot arrange it. Indeed, 
the characteristic of such parties seems to be 
that while the majority often vote them a 
bore, they sometimes remain an era in the 
lives of at least two. 

Something of this sort was the Starrs’ fa- 
mous matrimonial excursion. In the spring 
Rita Starr’s fancy was apt to turn to thoughts 





not so much of her own love affairs, as of 
other people’s. It always preyed on her mind, 
when she had nothing else to think of, that 
Nellie Lee, her best friend, was poor, pretty, 
impractical, twenty-five, and—unmarried. 
“Something ought to be done about it at 
once,” she used to say to Bob. “ Not that 
Nellie will be less attractive in five years, 
but she will be harder to please, and that is 
even more of a bar to matrimony.” 

Rita was continually discovering “ just the 
right man,”—first, in a Pittsburg millionaire, 
then in a cotton broker submerged in Wall 
Street, and finally in a young English baro- 
net with literary tastes. But, unhappily, 
Nellie would not have the millionaire, and 
the cotton broker, mistaking Rita’s cordiality, 
fell desperately in love with Rita herself, and 
the baronet turned out to have a wife at home. 

But one April, when Nellie, whose family 
had moved to the country, was staying with 
Rita, who was still in town, the inspiration 
came, namely, that Lewis Edgerly was just 
the man for Nellie. The notion is immedi- 
ately confided to Bob, who dissents on the 
ground that Edgerly, though a nice fellow 
at bottom, has been completely spoiled by 
the way every one has run after him since 
he came home, and that, in Bob’s opinion, he 
now has such an idea of his own importance 
that he thinks a reigning princess just good 
enough for him. 

But Rita does not allow herself to be dis- 
couraged by any such view as this. She says 
that Nellie and Edgerly must meet. She de- 
cides that they will motor out of town for 
dinner. They can take four in their motor; 
the Van Aspics will bring their car, and can 
carry six. Mr. Edgerly will be asked to bring 
his own car, which holds only two. 

Bob, who can see as far through a stone 
wall as another, observes that he supposes 
Rita means Edgerly to take Nellie. 

“Not at all,” says Rita. “I intend him 
to bring her home, which is much more im- 
portant.” 
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They debate some time where they shall 
go—Coney Island, or the Tludson. <A _ few 
weeks before they have had a most riotous 
and successful party to Coney Island, and 
Bob is in favor of repeating it, but after due 
consideration Rita decides that moonlight on 
the river will be more to her purpose. 

She feels that the only possible hitch is 
with Edgerly himself, and when he accepts— 
accepts with enthusiasm—Rita’s mind is at 
rest—at rest, at least, until she gets the Van 
Aspics’ note. They will come with pleasure, 
and of course she won’t mind their bringing 
dear Maud Ingam, who is staying with them. 

Rita’s brow clouds. Rumor has it that 
Maud Ingam is the only girl in whom Ed- 
gerly has manifested the slightest interest. 
Miss Ingam is a large, bright-colored, inoffen- 
sive girl, but Rita breaks out against her 
with a bitterness her own rivals never stirred 
in her. She takes the precaution to mention 
to Nellie that it is young Mr. Brown, Mrs. 
Van Aspic’s brother, who has been invited 
for her. 

Punctually at a quarter before seven three 
motors are panting and shaking before the 
white door and geranium-covered windows of 
the Starrs’ house. Miss Ingam is there, look- 
ing very handsome in a mauve automobile 
veil. Nellie and Mr. Edgerly have been in- 
troduced and have merely bowed, without 
manifesting any symptom of love at first 
sight. But Rita does not let this depress her. 
Looking forward to the return trip, she ma- 
neeuvres so that Edgerly shall take Miss In- 
gam out. She accomplishes this with some 
difficulty, and eyes him with suspicion. Is 
he thinking that he would rather have the 
fair Maud later? 

They start; first, Edgerly and his Maud; 
then the Van Aspics, and then, at a distance, 
to avoid their dust, the Starrs. Nellie and 
Bob are in front; Rita and Mrs. Van Aspic’s 
brother behind. Rita tries to be amusing, 
but the thought of the Ingam girl weighs on 
her spirits. As they skim through the Park 
and she notices how romantically the moon- 
light falls on the little misty lakes, her heart 
sinks. She certainly has not gone to all this 
trouble for the sake of Miss Ingam. Nellie 
and Bob in front seem rather silent, but, 
then, Bob never can talk when he is driving. 

At Seventy-second Street they turn out of 
the Park, along the Riverside; the river opens 
out before them, gray in the moonlight, and 
beyond, the lights hang along the Palisades 


like terrestrial stars. They cross the viaduct 
and keep on northward, and at length draw 
up at the door of a country club perched 
above the river. “Just on the moment I 
said we'd be here,” says Bob, snapping his 
watch. 

And now it appears that among the motors 
ranged along the driveway is neither the 
Van Aspics’ nor Mr. Edgerly’s. They sit 
down to wait. Where can the others be? No 
one could mistake the road. “No one who 
wants to get here,” says Bob. Nellie yawns 
unmistakably, and finally Rita, in despera- 
tion, goes in to dinner, which has been or- 
dered for eight-fifteen. They sit down, they 
eat clams, soup, fish—all through the menu, 
hardly keeping up the pretence that they are 
enjoying themselves. Coffee is being served 
when a hubbub arises outside, and the Van 
Aspies come in, all talking at once: “ Dread- 
ful time! Clutch broken! Run all the way 
on second speed! Took wrong turn! All 
chauffeur’s fault!” 

“Ought to run your own car,” says Bob. 

Every one is beginning to feel a little 
cross—particularly Rita, who does not relish 
the light of hope that suddenly springs up 
in Mrs. Van Aspic’s eyes when she learns that 
the third motor has never turned up. Rita 
sees that as she for Nellie, so Mrs. Van Aspic 
has plans for her Maud—plans which at the 
moment look fairly promising. 

Again dinner is served. This time the 
clams are not quite as cold, the soup not quite 
as hot. This time they have reached Bar-le- 
due when they are again broken in on. Mr. 
Edgerly and Miss Ingam enter, but without 
the élan of the Van Aspics. They steal in 
silently, and Edgerly explains shortly that 
they have been arrested. 

“ What,” says Mrs. Van Aspic, “ you were 
going too fast?” 

“Well, they don’t arrest you for going too 
slow,” answers Edgerly, and after this mani- 
festation of ill humor not even Miss Ingam’s 
gentle flow of conversation can set things 
going. 

Rita looks at Edgerly as he sits beside Nel- 
lie (no other place was vacant), and wishes 
Nellie would make a little effort. She does. 
She says, raising her eyebrows: 

“Lovely night.” 

“TI did not notice the night,” he returns, 
and again conversation languishes. 

Rita’s feelings begin to undergo a change 
toward Edgerly. She had thought him very 
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charming when she first met him. He had 
unmistakably taken trouble to please her. 
She cannot believe he is the same man. She 
contrives to whisper to Bob that if waiting 
an hour and a half for dinner reduces him 
to this state, she is glad Nellie is protected 
from him. 

Bob says that he does not see that much 
protection is necessary. 

So broken is Rita’s spirit that she even 
suggests going home in the order they came, 
but at this, to her surprise, Edgerly says civ- 
illy that he had hoped to have the pleasure 
of taking her, or, he added, hastily includ- 
ing Nellie in the conversation—or Miss Lee. 
Rita cannot resist a last struggle, and says 
quickly that he must take Miss Lee. The 
next instant she repents, as she sees how in- 
differently he assents, how reluctantly he 
moves away with Nellie. 

He sha’n’t have Nellie, she says to herself, 
if he can’t be civil about it, and she runs 
after them to call Nellie back, but before she 
attracts their attention, he has cranked the 
machine and it wheels away. 

To add to her troubles, on the way home it 
begins to rain—a mild, steady, persistent 
spring rain. They have no wraps, and Rita 
is wearing her favorite hat. Mrs. Van As- 
pie’s brother turns up the collar of his coat, 
remarking patiently that he already has a 
cold. Bob is annoyed because his new tires 
skid in the wet; whereas the Van Aspics, 
who presently pass them, affectionately wav- 
ing their hands, are evidently having no trou- 
ble at all. 
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The Starrs’ progress is so slow that when 
they have left Mr. Brown at his club, and 
finally reach home, they find Nellie has gone 
upstairs. Rita follows her to her room. She 
is chilled, damp, and depressed, and does not 
notice that her friend is looking better. 

“Well, Nellie,” she says, drearily, “I just 
came to say good night, and to apologize for 
taking you on such an awful party. I’ve 
known funerals that were pleasant compared 
with it, and nightmares that were soothing. I 
suppose perhaps you have guessed that Mr. 
Edgerly was another of my suggestions for 
you, but I take it back. I think he is the 
most insolent man— I think he has the 
worst manners—” 

“Oh,” says Nellie, soothingly, from under 
a shower of golden hair, “you must make 
allowances. It is annoying to be arrested, 
and to be kept waiting for dinner, and to 
spend two hours with the wrong girl—” 

“The wrong girl, my dear?” cries Rita. 
“ Ah, that shows all you know about it. Why, 
every one is saying that—” 

“Yes, I know they are,” answers Nellie, 
ealmly; “but they won’t say so any more. 
He and I have been engaged since February.” 

And Rita, after expressing her approval, 
and taking back all she has said about Mr. 
Edgerly’s manners, and perfectly understand- 
ing why he was angry, promises that she will 
reveal the secret to no one. Five minutes 
later, as she confides it to Bob, she adds, 
sadly: “Only I do wish she had told me be- 
fore I gave that perfectly terrible party and 
ruined my best hat.” 





A GARDEN PRAYER 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


THAT we were earthlings and of earth must live, 


Thou knewest, Allah, and didst grant us bread; 


Yea,—and remembering of our souls—didst give 


Us food of flowers;—thy name be hallowéd. 











BY ANNA 
HEN you are going abroad by all 
means take a good camera. It is 


as your letter of credit, 
and has, like that, in it the element of much 
pleasure to commend it. In fact, the one 
you must have abroad, and the other is equal- 
ly important to sustain your reputation for 
truthfulness after your return. Often you 
can illustrate your travel notes, sending them 
home for the family circle. While it is true 
that photographs, and really beautiful, and 
in a sense valuable, post cards can be pur- 
chased everywhere, these will not take the 
place of views taken by yourself, of places, 
buildings, or street which you 
found something interesting and which you 
will often like to recall at home. I saw re- 
cently an album of views, each one described 
by a few words underneath, in white letter- 
ing on the dark background of the page. 
These views began with the outward voyage, 
on board the steamer, and closed with the 
return. The trip was graphically shown by 
many pictures, and as they changed from 
one country to another this was indicated by 
a large space and lettered to indicate the 
country next shown. For cities the same rule 
was adopted, the space and the lettering be- 
ing somewhat smaller than for the countries. 


as necessary 


scenes, in 
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Although you may haye traveled in your 
own country, and thus learned the ins and 
outs of sleeping cars, such experience will 
count for little when the trip is an ocean 
voyage, or you are journeying from place to 
place, among a strange people, where customs 
and language are foreign. The latter is by 
far the most serious problem, and perhaps it 
would be well to advise here the same cau- 
tion exercised at home, and refrain in all 
public places from expressing personal criti- 
cisms, for some one will surely hear what is 
not intended for strange ears. 

One of the dearest duties will be the letters 
sent home to those who must enjoy the trip 
second hand. To make this a delightful duty, 
and as easy as possible, be sure and take the 
writing pad here shown—a writing pad 
made upon the stiff pasteboard which forms 
the backing for artists’ drawing blocks. Cover 
with any suitable material, like a good firm 
quality of cretonne, or any of the art denims; 
paste it firmly to one side of the pasteboard 
and about three fourths of an inch wider. 
This edge is to be folded over the blotting 
paper on the upper side, and is held in place 
by thumb tacks, which are easily removed 
when the blotter requires to be changed. 
Pockets at the ends, for paper and envelopes, 








A CONVENIENT AND EASILY PACKED WRITING PAD. 
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HINTS FOR 





SOME NECESSITIES OF TRAVEL. 


are closed by ribbon straps, and when the 
writing pad is not in use, fold it together 
and tie it by ribbons, thus protecting the 
blotter. If with this you have a reversible 
“mail or letter bag,” the home letters and 
notes of travel car. be written even when jour- 
neying. This bag has two pockets which can 
be used as inside or outside ones, and, with 
the bag itself, gives three compartments for 
letters and memoranda, which it is necessary 
to have convenient. With this bag upon the 
arm and “pad” in hand the traveler is in- 
dependent of desk or table. 

These “hints” for the inexperienced trav- 
eler going abroad must of necessity be very 
incomplete, and all matters of transportation 
for luggage as well as for oneself, of fees 
and kindred subjects, will, of course, be at- 
tended to by those who conduct the party; 
yet I cannot refrain from calling attention 
to some points. For luggage, take a steamer 
trunk of medium size, with your name on 
each end. The greatest care must be taken 
in planning what shall go into the trunk, 
and how it is packed. Make for the inside 
of the lid a case like the one shown, and 
fasten it securely. It must be smaller than 
the lid; let it fit just inside the tray when the 
trunk is closed. It is made of cretonne, with 
pockets of different sizes, bound, and flaps 
closed with white tape. There are straps 
also for brushes, ete. A case like this adds 
to the capacity of the trunk, and the comfort 
of the traveler. Put into it, as you pack, 
such articles as you will need first; the hur- 
ried searching will upset the best packed 
trunk. Always pack the heaviest and non- 
breakable articles in the bottom of the trunk 
at the left hand; the expressman, after strap- 
ping a trunk, usually ties the express tag on 
the handle at the right end, then sets the 
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trunk on the other one, with a thud which 
strikes terror to the heart of the careless 
packer. Place upon the bottom of the trunk 
soft garments that crushing will not hurt, 
and on these, closely wrapped, put any bottles 
or breakable articles that must be taken. 

Make for the extra pairs of shoes separate 
cases, with soles and uppers seamed together, 
bound and tied with tape; linen is the best 
material. Put the hose inside of shoes, which 
insures their being just where you can find 
them easily. These also serve as shoe trees. 
Place these shoes solidly upon the bottom of 
the trunk, and pack closely around them. 
These cases can be made like an envelope 
with the flap buttoned over, but for some 
reasons I prefer the shoe-shaped ones. The 
tray of the trunk 
must hold what you 
need first on ship- 
board, the warm 
and necessary gar- 
ments for night as 
well as for day- 
time. 

Take for hand 
luggage only one 
medium-sized light- 
weight hand bag; 
into it put only the 
absolutely indispen- 
sable toilet articles, 
with no more 
weight than is nec- 
essary. No greater 
mistake can be 
made than to be 
burdened in_ this 
way; it exhausts 
the vitality and 
wastes time to be 
obliged constantly 
to think of the care 
of many  trifles. 
While much is said 
about the guards, 
or porters, always 
standing ready to 
earry it for you, 
often you must be 
your own porter, 
and are thankful if 
you are not reduced 
to the state of mind 
of two young men 
who, while tramp- THE STITCH IN TIME— 
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marked with indelible 
ink. Take at least two 
extra pairs of shoes be- 
sides the heavier walking 
boots. Add a number of 
soft silk and washable 
shirtwaists, and your 
wardrobe is complete. 
For the voyage provide a 
warm steamer rug, golf 
cape, cap and hood, also 
hot-water bottle. All 
these things can be left 
in storage on docks, ready 
for the return voyage. 
Among the few indis- 
pensable things are the 
sewing materials, with 
which to repair the effects 


A NECESSITY HOLDER FOR THE TRUNK COVER. of hard and_ constant 


ing through Switzerland, wrote home: “ Ex- 
cept for hair and tooth brushes consigned to 
coat pockets, we are free men once again, 
having sent everything else (not previously 
thrown away) on by ‘ Post,’ devoutly praying 
we may never see it again.” 

The clothing required for a trip of three 
or four months, which are to be spent in 
traveling with no social demands, is very 
much less than at first seems possible. You 
will need a good traveling suit, made of ex- 
cellent material, that will stand dampness 
and hard usage. It should be tailor made, 
by which I mean not alone the style, but lit- 
erally—and it should have two skirts, one 
for the voyage and hard traveling, somewhat 
shorter than the other, which, with a pretty 
silk or white shirtwaist, answers the pur- 
pose of the extra “dinner dress” often 
deemed necessary. . If the jacket is warmly 
lined, and a chamois vest ready to wear un- 
derneath, there will be no necessity for car- 
rying heavy wraps, after leaving the ship, 
for your raincoat will serve the purpose if 
extra warmth is required. Do not take ex- 
tra wraps unless you have room to put them 
in your trunk when not needed. 

Your hat should be simple in shape and 
trimming. You will need three suits of 
warm underwear and two pairs of black 
equestrian tights, which save one the weight 
of heavy skirts. Three sets of cambrie un- 
derwear are necessary, plainly made, as the 
laundry service in most places is very poor, 
especially for the tourist. Have everything 


traveling. A little 
threaded-needle case is here shown, made of 
three quarters of a yard of ribbon, with a 
pocket at each end, and a long leaf of flannel 
filled with threaded needles, full of different 
colors and sizes of thread and silk, is com- 
pactly rolled and tied with narrow ribbon 
when not in use; also a chest of six pill boxes 
securely glued together before the ribbon is 
tied, and each drawer is filled with buttons, 
hooks and eyes, safety pins, and other small 
necessities. These with the addition of a 
“traveler’s little work bag,” described in the 
September number of Harper’s Bazar for 
1906, will supply everything that can be re- 
quired. 

When on your first trip abroad, it is well 
to travel along well defined routes, for it is 
quite certain that by so doing you will see 
those things about which you have heard and 
read the most, and, in consequence, are espe- 
cially interested in. But allow a little lati- 
tude in time for the unplanned and unex- 
pected side trips; they have in them the ele- 
ments of surprise, which help to keep up the 
interest and enthusiasm when sight-seeing 
begins to pall. Often these glimpses are 
among our most valued recollections. 

Be careful to give ready ear to what is told 
you of legends and local happenings wher- 
ever you visit. It stimulates the imagina- 
tion, takes us out of the present, the known, 
into a very fascinating past. One of the best 
things about this first trip among strange 
scenes is this attitude of mind which enables 
us to be delightfully credulous. 














HIS happiest season of the year brings 

with it many duties which are not 

pleasant. Chief among them is the 
necessity of giving the house a thorough 
cleaning and of dressing it in its summer 
garments. The resulting freshness, sweet- 
ness, and daintiness should be reward enough 
in themselves for our efforts, arduous though 
they may be. We welcome the light fresh 
draperies of summer as we welcome its sun- 
shine, and rejoice as openly in the sweet 
sudsy odor of a newly cleaned house as in 
the soft summer air drifting through the 
open windows. The completion of the spring 
housecleaning also produces to an unusual 
degree that virtuous sense of a duty well 
done which is so comforting even when one 
is completely exhausted. For a brief period 
at least, until the necessity for another 
cleaning dawns upon the horizon, which is 
all too soon, we have the great pleasure, 
intense while it lasts, of pointing out the 
results of our efforts and gloating over the 
backward and unsystematic habits of our 
neighbor. 

Fortunately the new hygienic principles re- 
sulting in the adoption of hardwood floors, 
the use of rugs instead of carpets, and light 
draperies instead of heavy ones, combined 
with the artistic demand for simple wood- 
work and furniture without superfluous cor- 
nices, mouldings, and carvings, have helped 
to simplify the problem of housecleaning and 
to lighten its burdens. Modern sanitary 
ideas demand that houses shall be built and 
furnished in such a way that there can be 
no accumulation of unseen dirt at least. 
Art adds its influence to the carrying out 
of these ideas by declaring these simplified 
furnishings the most beautiful. Under these 
conditions the thorongh weekly cleaning dis- 
poses of most of the dirt. It is only the 
furnishings that are still too bulky to be 
moved so frequently and the inner corners 
of closets and bureaus that are left for a 
special overhauling and cleaning at the 
spring and fall revolutions. Curtains ecan- 


not be washed weekly, nor heavy rugs removed 
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There is still something left 
to warrant the semi-annual attack of soap 
and water. 

The latest and most thorough method of 
cleaning, which necessitates only the brushing 
down of walls and the cleaning of paint, 
doing away with the shaking, whipping, and 
sweeping of rugs and draperies entirely, is 
the vacuum method. By this process all the 
dust and dirt are forced down through a 
tube into the street by means of air pressure. 
The method is not expensive and saves a 
great amount of labor and confusion, since 
it is not necessary to move anything. Its 
thoroughness was tested and proved by a 
characteristic New England housekeeper who 
had her rugs and upholstered furniture car- 
ried out of doors and whipped just after the 
vacuum cleaners had completed their work. 
Not a particle of dust was forthcoming. 

Unfortunately all of us cannot invite the 
vacuum cleaners to come and lift these bur- 
dens-from our shoulders, and must perforce 
still resort to soap and water and hard labor. 
Happily we have learned to systematize our 
work and to confine the necessary confusion 
resulting from these labors to a limited por- 
tion of the house at a time, thus saving the 
rest of the family at least from the torment 
of wholesale upheaval and disorder which 
used to make the happy springtime a season 
of desolation to be dreaded and feared for 
weeks in advance. The ideal system now 
rules that we shall tear up one room, or two 
connecting rooms at the most, after the family 
have left in the morning, and have them 
cleaned and settled at night when the family 
return. This system is one welcomed by the 
family with heartfelt appreciation, for the 
torments of the old method were indeed hard 
to bear. 

The system within a system which begins 
the cleaning of a room by first taking every- 
thing out of it that can be taken out, sending 
rugs, carpets, draperies, and upholstered 
furniture out of doors to be whipped, shaken, 
and aired (unless the rugs and draperies have 
already been sent to the cleaner’s) the clothes 
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out of closets to be first shaken and then 
hung on the line and aired, all washable 
things to the laundry, and mattresses and 
pillows to the back lawn to be spread out on 
the grass or on chairs, and the placing of 
the furniture in a room where it can be 
polished, thus reducing the room to a shell, 
is a good one. The furniture and pictures 
should be dusted and wiped with a damp 
cloth before they are taken out of the room. 
The drawers of chiffoniers should also be 
cleaned and wiped out with a cloth dampened 
with aleohol. After this the drawers should 
be allowed to dry in the sun. 

Papered walls should be brushed, and paint- 
ed walls both brushed and washed. For the 
first dusting either a brush with a long handle 
may be used, a felt mop with a long handle, 
or a broom covered with a cloth. Spots on a 
papered wall can usually be cleaned off with 
stale bread crumbs. 

In cleaning the paint, whether on the walls 
or on the woodwork, soap, soda, or ammonia 
may be used in the water, but it is necessary 
never to allow soapy water to dry on the 
paint, ‘since it will inevitably dry in streaks 
if allowed to do so. It is best to apply the 
water with a sponge, followed immediately 
with a dry soft cloth before the water has 
time to dry. Gritty soaps should never be 
used on paint unless possibly for a few ob- 
stinate spots. “Flatted paint,” that which 
has a dull finish, should be washed with 
especial care. Fresco color cannot be touched 
with water, but may be cleaned with bread 
crumbs as you do the paper. 

Neither varnished nor waxed woodwork 
should be scrubbed with soap and water. 
They may, however, be wiped with a damp 
cloth. If the waxed woodwork is dulled by 
this treatment, the polish can be easily re- 
newed by rubbing it with a warm woollen 
cloth. Varnish is seldom injured by the use 
of a damp cloth, but the cloth should never 
be wet on either floors, furniture, or standing 
woodwork. 

A mixture of equal parts of boiled linseed 
oil and turpentine will renew varnished wood- 
work, floors, and furniture, but very little 
of it should be used, and what there is should 
be rubbed in until absolutely no oil is left 
on the surface. Otherwise the oil will catch 
the dust, and a dull film will soon form 
over the varnish. The best remedy for a 


dulled or whitened wax finish is good hard 
A little polish may be used if the 


rubbing. 
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case is a desperate one, but none should be 
left on the surface. White spots caused by 
heat or moisture will disappear if rubbed 
hard immediately with a simple polish. An 
old-fashioned polish for renewing old ma- 
hogany and, strangely enough, recommended 
for polishing brass also, is the following, 
dating from 1777: two ounces of butter of 
antimony, two quarts of cider vinegar, one- 
half pint of linseed oil, one-half pint of ale 
(not beer). Mix antimony with oil, then add 
ale, put into half-gallon demijohn, and shake 
vell with the vinegar. Use soft cloths, an: 
shake well to mix before using. This polish 


has worked miracles in restoring old ma- 
hogany. 

When furniture, whether mahogany or 
oak, is in a very bad condition the only 


method of restoring it is the extreme one: 
that of first removing the old finish, and the 
primitive method of scraping with steel and 
sandpapering is the best one, although there 
are some good liquid “removers” on the 
market. After this is done, either wax, var- 
nish, or oil may be applied. When the finish 
on standing woodwork is in a similar con- 
dition it too must be removed if a new stain 
and varnish are to be applied. These 
processes are tedious and consequently ex- 
pensive. Dents in hard wood may be filled 
in with colored wax. The method of holding 
a hot iron over a dent or even ironing it 
with a flannel between, lifting the wood by 
means of the steam, is effective, but plays 
havoe with the varnish, so that it is better 
to fill it with wax or leave it. 

White enamel furniture may be cleaned 
with a cloth dampened in warm water and a 
little whiting if necessary. At the end it 
should be thoroughly rubbed dry with a flan- 
nel. Gilt furniture and gilt frames may be 
cleaned with a paste made of whiting and 
aleohol. This should be rubbed off before it 
hardens. Wicker furniture in the natural 
color may be serubbed with a brush and warm 
Painted and enamelled wicker 
should be treated like white enamel furniture. 
Upholstered furniture should be thoroughly 
brushed and then wiped with a cloth damp- 
ened in alcohol. 

When varnished floors have become black- 
ened in the corners, with worn places here 
and there and numerous heel marks, they, 
like the furniture and standing finish, must 
be treated with extreme measures. The old 
finish must be removed in the same way, 
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and when it is varnished again see that the 
varnish used is a good quality—the best 
quality, in fact—and that several coats are 
given. A waxed floor needs only another 
coat of wax and a thorough polishing. If 
it seems gummy, too much wax has been 
used, and the surplus should be dissolved 
with a little turpentine. ‘Grease spots may 
be largely if not entirely removed with tur- 
pentine. If before the floor is waxed it is 
treated to a mixture of linseed oil, turpen- 
tine, and a little Japan drier, there will be 
no grease spots. 

If carpets are not taken up and cleaned, 
they should be. thoroughly cleaned on the 
floor. Dampened newspapers torn up into 
small pieces or sawdust scattered on the floor 
before sweeping will collect the dust while 
sweeping and may he easily swept up them- 
After this treatment and a second 
sweeping without sawdust it is well to cover 
the broom with a cloth and dip it in ammonia 
water, going over the carpet thoroughly 
with this as a final cleaning process. 

Rugs should be taken out and whipped. 
Very valuable rugs should be laid on the 
grass and whipped gently on both sides— 
never hung on the line or shaken. In fact, 
it is never a good plan to shake any rug. 
A frequent sweeping with sawdust is better 
than too frequent whipping. Valuable rugs 
should be packed away in the summer after 
being thoroughly cleaned. The professional 
cleaner, if he knows his business, and if the 
rugs are real Oriental with fast colors, after 
cleaning them by the vacuum process, washes 
them with olive-oil and warm water. 
The warm water is followed with cold water, 
and by this little process the rug is not only 
cleaned, but new life is put into the wool. 
When rugs are packed away they should be 
rolled right side in on a wooden roller, with 
numerous pieces of camphor done up in cot- 
ton cloth seattered through them. The rolls 
may then be done up first in cloth and then 
in heavy manila paper, with the ends pasted 
over. If they are where they can be examined 
frequently, aired, and swept, the manila paper 
is not necessary. 

It is a wise plan to remove spots from rugs 
or carpets as soon as they are made. Spots 
made by sticky substances may be removed 
by sponging them with alcohol and salt, a 
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pint of alcohol to a teaspoonful of «salt. 
Grease or oil spots should be covered with wet 
fuller’s earth. This should be allowed to 
stand for two days and then be brushed off. 
Fresh grease spots may be easily removed 
by covering them first with French chalk or 
flour, then spreading a newspaper over them, 
and placing a moderately hot iron on top. 
Blacking spots should be covered with corn 
meal, then rubbed with a cloth and swept. 
Ink spots, if fresh, will disappear largely 
under an application of salt. If this does 
not remove them entirely, they should be 
sponged with fresh skimmed milk. With 
obstinate spots of long standing this process 
may be changed by beginning with the milk 
and following with the salt, alternating the 
application until the spots have entirely dis- 
appeared. If salt is not to be obtained when 
the ink is first spilled, an immediate applica- 
tion of newspaper, which is usually handy, 
will absorb the greater part of the spot. 
Never rub the spot or it will increase in size. 
These rules may be used with equal effective- 
ness for draperies and upholstery. 

Curtains should be washed if possible; but 
textiles that will not wash may be cleaned 
either by a cleaner or at home. The home 
process is not so thorough, but the material 
is less severely treated. For this process the 
curtains are laid flat one upon the other with 
a thick sprinkling of cornstarch and mag- 
nesia between. After lying thus for several 
hoyrs they should be hung on a line and 
thoroughly brushed and whipped. The mag- 
nesia and starch will take most of the dust 
with it. If it is possible to hang the curtains 
out of doors, the fresh air and sunshine will 
complete the good work. 

When a house for the summer 
it is better to hang lace curtains straight 
from frames or beams in a dark room than 
to fold them in chests or allow them to hang 
at the windows. Portiéres and heavy dra- 
peries should also be hung in this way, but 
they should be with unbleached 
muslin into which pieces of camphor have 
been sewn. 

In closing a house it is also wise to cover 
the upholstered furniture with linen and the 
carpets with unbleached muslin. Pieces of 
bric-a-brac may be left in place if after wash- 
ing they are wrapped in white tissue paper. 
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S warmer weather comes on 
less meat is necessary than 


in colder weather, and when 


used the smaller meats may take 
the place of roast and _ boiled. 
iggs are much cheaper than for 


months, and’they become a staple 
instead of a luxury as in winter. 
Salad now takes the place of soup 
at dinner on most days of the 
week, and when scups are used 
they are made with a milk rather 
than a stock basis as a general 
thing. All spring vegetables be- 
come as cheap as the winter ones 
which are lingering in market, 
aud fruits come down greatly in 
price: strawberries in May are 
often less than ten cents a quart 
in the cities, so that they may 
be used rather freely. Alli these 
things make catering less trouble 
than for the six months past. 
The left-overs from one meal 
will be found to be used in one 
of those following. Veal as the 
cheapest spring meat is in many 
of the menus in one shape or 
another. The recipes for dishes 
at all out of the ordinary are 
given in the advertising section. 


Tuesday, April 21 
BREAKFAST 
Poached eggs with black butter; 
toasted triscuit; coffee. 


Farina balls and scraped maple 
sugar. 
LUNCHEON : 
Deviled sardines on toast strips; 


potato puff; chocolate with marsh- 


mallows. 
; DINNER 
Veal cutlet, breaded; new beets; 
rice croquettes. 


Romaine salad with French dress- 
ng. 
Tapioca custard. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, April 22 
BREAKFAST 
mackerel, creamed and baked ; 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced veal on toast; tea. 
Stewed rhubarb and gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 
Chops; spinach with minced egg; 
new potatoes in cream. 
Sweet omelette. 
Coffee. 


Salt 


Thursday, April 23 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled bacon; creamed potatoes ; 
muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
toast with grated 
browned ; tea. 
Jam and crackers. 
DINNER 
cakes 
new 


Milk cheese, 


with sliced 
carrots; po- 


beef 
fried ; 


Chopped 
bananas, 


tatoes. 
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Lettuce and French dressing. 
Rhubarb and almond jelly with 
cream. 

Coffee. 

Friday, April 25 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Scrambled eggs on toast; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Codfish in rolls; tea. 
Lettuce and mayonnaise; crackers 
and cheese. 
DINNER 
fish, baked, 


rolls ; 


Slices of brown 


sauce; potatoes; string beans. 
Chicory salad with French dress- 
ing. 
California cherries. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, April 25 
BREAKFAST 
tolled rice and raisins, cream. 
Broiled dried beef; popovers ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Fish salad; olive sandwiches; tea 
and cake strips. 
DINNER 
Lamb stew in casserole: new 
onions, creamed ; potatoes. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, April 26 
BREAKFAST 
oiled eggs; toast; coffee. 
Waffles and maple syrup. 
DINNER 
Roast fore quarter of lamb, mint 


jelly; creamed potatoes; spinach. 
Pineapple and lettuce salad. 
Caramel ice cream. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Banana and peanut salad; 
cheese sandwiches. 


cream 


Sponge cake; fig compote; coffee. 
Monday, April 27 
BREAKFAST 
Calves’ liver with bacon; toast; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Chopped liver, creamed on toast; 
tea. 

Cake. 

DINNER 
Roast lamb, sliced in gravy; 


creamed cabbage; potatoes. 
Lettuce with French dressing. 


Custard with cake crumbs. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, April 28 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and cream. 
Shirred eggs; Graham gems; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cabbage and nut salad_ with 
mayonnaise; bread and _ butter 
crisps. 


Cookies and tea. 





Calhoun 


DINNER 
Cream of lettuce 
Meat pie (lamb) ; potatoes ; 
ed carrots. 
Deep rhubarb tart and 
Coffee. 


soup. 
cream 


cheese. 


Wednesday, April 29 
BREAKFAST 


Creamed codfish surprise; wheat 
muffins; coffee. 
Rice cakes. 
LUNCHEON 
Plain omelette; little biscuit; tea. 
Rhubarb tart. 
DINNER 
Roast breast of veal, stuffed; 
creamed beets; rice croquettes. 


Watercress 
French 


with chopped egg, 
dressing: crackers. 
Velvet cream. 
‘offee. 
Thursday, April 30 
BREAKFAST 


Toasted shredded wheat and 
cream. 

Kidneys in brown sauce; corn 
bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Canned-corn fritters: tea. 
Jam and crackers. 

: DINNER 
Veal recooked in casserole with 


tomatoes; potatoes; spinach 
Lettuce and chopped nuts, French 
dressing. 
Coffee. 


Friday, May 1 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed hard boiled eggs on toast 
rounds ; toasted corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes with 
sauce; tea. 
Rice and date pudding. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Shad; potatoes: string beans 


Vegetable brown 


Lemon sherbet. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, May 2 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled bacon; milk toast; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Shad roe: biscuits: tea. 


Lettuce with mayonnaise. 
DINNER 
Steak; potatoes; beets. 
Lettuce and hard boiled 
French dressing. 
Rhubarb and nut jelly. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, May 3 
BREAKFAST 
California cherries. 
Steamed eggs: Boston 
bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
Hot veal loaf with tomato sauce: 
creamed potatoes; string beans. 
Asparagus salad, French dressing. 
Frozen pineapple cream. 
Coffee. 


egEes, 


brown 
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SUPPER 
Finnan-haddie, Newburg, in cha- 
fingdish ; sandwiches; coffee. 
Cherry salad; cream cheese and 
olives; wafers. 
Pineapple and cake. 


Monday, May 4 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed finnan-haddie on toast; 
rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked macaroni and cheese; tea. 
Cake. 


DINNER 
Sliced veal loaf reheated; pota- 
toes ; beets. - 
String bean salad. 
Lady-fingers and whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, May 5 
BREAKFAST 
; Cereal and cream. 
Boiled eggs; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed asparagus on toast; tea. 
Lady-fingers spread with jam. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with shredded carrots. 
Mutton steaks; baked new onions ; 
potatoes. 
Prune pudding. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, May 6 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish cakes; hot rolls; coffee. 
Wheat cakes and syrup 
LUNCHEON 
Green peppers on lettuce filled 
with string beans, French dress- 
ing; cream cheese balls; sand- 
wiches. 
Coffee jelly. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Shad; cucumbers. 

Leg of lamb, mint jelly; new po- 
tatoes; pease. 
Asparagus with French dressing; 
wafers. 

Strawberry surprise; little cakes. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, May 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
arsley omelette; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Shad, reheated in white sauce; 
tea. 
Small cakes. 
DINNER 
Sliced lamb in gravy; boiled rice; 
beets. 
Lettuce with French dressing. 
Lemon pie. 
Coffee. 


Friday, May 8 
BREAKFAST 
Racon;: toast: coffee. 
Fried cornmeal mush. 
LUNCHEON 
Canned salmon with mayonnaise 
sandwiches; radishes. 
Cherries. 
DINNER 
aked fish, stuffed: potatoes; 
creamed carrots. 
Baked caramel custard. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, May 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs, cream. 
toiled eggs; popovers; coffee. 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


LUNCHEON 
Hominy croquettes with cheese 
sauce; tea. 
Stewed figs. 
DINNER 
Fish reheated in white sauce, 
baked. with crumbs; potatoes ; 
string beans. 
Watercress and egg quarters, 
French dressing. 
read pudding with orange mar- 
malade. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, May 10 
BREAKFAST 
Smoked salmon, creamed; toast ; 
coffee. 


DINNER 
Cream of watercress soup: crof- 
tons. 
oiled ham, browned, cold; as- 
paragus; potatoes. 
Macaroon custard. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced ham; pea mayonnaise ; 
olives: 
Strawberry shortcake; coffee. 


Monday, May 11 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed dried beef; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced cold ham; tea. 
Shortcake. 


DINNER 
Beef stew in casserole with minced 
vegetables ; potatoes. 
Spinach salad. 
Pineapple and lady-fingers. 
‘offee. 


Tuesday, May 12 
BREAKFAST 
Minced ham on toast rounds with 
poached eggs; rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Stewed beef in browned hash: tea. 
Pineapple on lettuce, French dress- 
ing ; cream cheese and wafers. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with tapioca. 
Veal pot pie with dumplings; 
spinach ; potatoes. 

Cornstarch pudding surrounded 

with strawberries, whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, May 13 
BREAKFAST 
Farina and cream. 
Scrambled eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Strawberries. 

Cream of clam soup in cups. 
Fried filets of flounder, sauce 
tartare. 

French chops, mint jelly ; creamed 
potatoes; tea. 
Asparagus salad in pepper rings, 
French dressing; cream cheese. 
Café parfait. 

DINNER 
Beef loaf with tomato sauce; 
potatoes; string beans. 

Rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, May 14 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish surprise; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold beef loaf; tea. 
Rice pudding. 
DINNER 
Hamburg steak ; creamed cabbage ; 
potatoes. 
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Lettuce with French dressing. 
Pineapple jelly. 
Coffee. 


Friday, May 15 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates, coffee. 
Eggs baked in white sauce ; coffee ; 
toast. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed cabbage and _ = cheese, 
baked ; tea. 
Sliced bananas. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Fried fish; potatoes; cooked cu- 
cumbers. 
Rhubarb tart. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, May 16 
BREAKFAST 
Bacon ; creamed potatoes ; muffins ; 
cotee, 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed fish on toast; tea. 
Rhubarb tart. 
DINNER 
Stewed mutton and rice in casse 
role; string beans. 
Escarole and French dressing. 
Snow pudding. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, May i 
BREAKFAST 
Omelette ; popovers; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast veal; spinach; browned 
whole potatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Strawberry ice cream. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Sliced cold veal; biscuits; coffee. 
Cherry salad on lettuce. 
Strawberries masked with whipped 
cream ; cake. 
Monday, May 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Frizzled dried beef; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced veal on toast; tea. 
Cake. 
DINNER 
Steak; potatoes; spinach. 
lettuce and French dressing. 
Boiled custard on strips of cake 
Coffee. 


Tucsday, May 19 
* BREAKFAST 
Creamed eggs; rolls; coffee. 
Fried rice cakes. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; tea. 
Pineapple. 
DINNER 
Potato soup. 

Stewed fowl, white sauce; pease; 
junket and preserved ginger. 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, May 20 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish croquettes ; muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHBON 
Creamed chicken; pease; tea. 
Cream cheese and fresh ginger- 
bread. 

DINNER 
Chops; asparagus; potatoes. 
Watercress and egg quarters, 
French dressing. 

Plain Bavarian cream. 
Coffee. 


For Recipes see Advertising Section. 











ANY who are fond of needlework have 
M not time or skill for much of the em- 

broidery now fashionable; but any one, 
with little practice, can do feather stitching 
neatly and rapidly. There is probably no 
other stitch with which you can secure such 
effective designs with so little labor. 

In the illustrations, French knots, “ bird’s 
eyes,” fagoting, and eyelets are combined with 
feather stitching. These borders are particu- 
larly pretty for gowns, 
but can be used on any- 
thing, from the finest 
lingerie to curtains, 
heavy cushions, and ta- 
ble covers. 

“Bird’s eyes” are 
made by drawing the 
thread through to the 
right side; then, hold- 
ing it down with the 
left thumb—as in but- 
tonhole  stitching,—in- 
sert the needle in the 
hole it has just passed 
through and take a 
small stitch, pulling the 
thread through until the 
loop formed is the same 
length as the stitch you 
have taken; then take 
a stitch at the outer 
point to hold the loop 
securely. <A _bird’s-eye 
daisy is made by mak- 
ing the first stitch long, 
for a petal; after tak- 
ing the second stitch 
draw the needle out through the first hole 
made, which will be the centre of the flower; 
then make a second petal—pulling the needle 
through the centre hole to begin each petal. 

Designs Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are done with 
French embroidering cotton on sheer batiste 
and French muslin; the muslin, being firm- 
er, is best for designs with wide hems. 

It is well to draw a pattern of one portion 
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of the design on paper; for example, if you 
want No. 4, draw a perfect half circle, fold 
the paper at the end of the scallop, and 
cut on the line drawn; you then have two 
scallops; rule a line on a long piece of paper, 
take the pattern you have cut, place it on 
the larger piece, holding it firmly so the 
bottom of each point just touches the ruled 
line, draw the scallops on the large sheet, 
keeping your pencil close to the pattern; 
move the cut pattern, 
and repeat several 
times. When finished 
go over the design in 
ink; then the 
ruled line; pin the ma- 
terial firmly the 
pattern and trace the 
design with a_ pencil. 
If you eannot see the 
design distinctly, hold it 
against the window 
pane; care should be 
taken to keep the ma- 
terial from slipping. 

If your material is 
not transparent draw 
the design on cardboard, 
cut it out, place it on 
the material, and draw 
around the edges as de- 
scribed for the two cut- 
out scallops. This 
method is the best for 
thick materials, but for 
thin ones the whole 
pattern may be traced 
on the under side. 

No. 1 is done in feather stitch and eyelet 
embroidery. The feather stitching is some- 
what in the form of the letter S, each one 
overlapping the one preceding it; at the end 
of each “S” take a stitch on the wrong side, 
bringing the needle out at the beginning of 
the following S (the disjointed portions in 
No. 6 are executed in the same manner). 
Very fine embroidering cotton is used for the 
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eyelets. After working each one, a stitch is 
taken on the right side to a point in the 
centre of the three. With eyelets on both 
sides of the feather stitching this design is 
beautiful between clusters of tiny tucks or 
rows of lace; with eyelets on one side—as 
shown also in the illustration No. 1—it forms 
a border. 

When working Nos. 2 or 4 it is best to 
draw the design both on the outside, where 
it will be worked, and on the edge of the hem; 
the design at the edge must be inverted, so 
the two will match when the hem is turned 
up; turn in carefully at the edge of the de- 
sign, baste up on the wrong side to match the 
design on the outside, and feather stitch. 

No. 13, the same design as No. 4, is done 
on shell-pink silk, with embroidering twist of 
a deeper shade. In these two designs, and 
in Nos. 3, 6, 8, and 10, at each point a stitch 
is taken to the centre of the daisy, which is 
worked as described on page 486; when fin- 
ished, the stitch back is taken on the right 
side to form the stem. 

Nos. 3, 10, and 12 are worked in the same 
manner. When the daisy has only three 
petals the centre one is made first. In No. 
3 the edge is rolled and finished with lace; it 
has French knots outside the feather stitching. 

Borders 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10 are for one-piece 
baby saecques of silk-warp flannel; pink or 
blue embroidering twist is used, and the edge 
bound with taffeta ribbon to match. No. 5 
has pink binding and pink feather stitch be- 
tween rows of cream outline: both stitches 
are worked to give the effect of the bands al- 
ways crossing from left to right; the daisies 
are cream color. No. 9 has the binding and 
a row of baby ribbon fagoted together, and 
bird’s-eye daisies in the circles formed by the 
ribbon. 

No. 6 is a wider design, but similar to Nos. 
3 and 10. No. 12 is thin white dotted silk, 
edged with a fold of satin and embroidered in 
color. Nos. 14 and 15 have two rows of 
feather stitching and French knots. The 
daisies in No. 14 are worked first in deep dull 
purple, the knots in a paler shade, and feath- 
er stitching in -two shades of pastel green. 
No. 16 can be used as a medallion, or in rows, 
as a border. If it is to be large, it is pret- 
tiest to have the silk single where the feather 
stitching is narrow near the point, and double 
at the wider portion; the five-pointed daisy 
and the bird’s eye in the centre are a lighter 
color. 
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RIBBONS AND FEATHER STITCHING COMBINED. 


For No. 11, take a strip of material a little 
more than twice the width of the scalloped 
portion, fold in half, the edge being for the 
scallops, which are drawn or stamped, both 
edges turned in and basted together; then the 
scalloped strip and the upper piece of ma- 
terial are basted securely to a strip of stiff 
unglazed paper, leaving space between the 
two portions for the fagoting. If you have 
a machine with a chain stitch (which can be 
easily ripped), baste on the machine, using 
a rather large stitch; it will hold more se- 
eurely than hand basting. On the paper 
draw pointed scallops where the edge of the 
lace fagoting is to come, and run a row of 
machine stitching on the paper at this scal- 
loped line, using the largest stitch; after 
fagoting the two portions of material togeth- 
er, work the edge, the stitches being taken 
through the material on one side and in the 
machine stitches on the other; over the 
fagoting put a row of feather stitching, work- 
ing just as you would on material, catching 
up a fagot stitch on first one side and then 
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PRETTY EXAMPLES OF STITCHERY. 

on the other. This makes a really beautiful 
lace stitch which the illustration is too small 
to show. The edge is finished by making a 
buttonhole stitch over the machine stitch be- 
tween the fagot stitches, excepting the ones 
each side of the points, which have two 
stitches, the second buttonhole stitch being 
taken in the first, forming a knot, and the 
large knot at each point has four stitches 
executed in the same way. Then tear the 
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paper at the row of machine stitching which 
forms the points, and take out the basting 
threads. There is a row of narrow feather 
stitching at the edge of the scallops and each 
side of the inserting. It is pretty with two 
rows of fagoting inserted, without feather 
stitch on the bias fold between. ; 

The variety of ways in which these simple 
stitches may be used for dress decoration is 
marvellous. The borders spoken of as es- 
pecially designed for babies’ sacques, for in- 
stance, may be applied to the trimming of 
voile, veiling, cashmere, and challi frocks 
for women or children. Baby-ribbon in taf- 
feta or satin will cost very little if bought by 
the bolt and stitched on by machine in two 
rows as in design No. 9. White ribbon on a 
colored ground, or pale blue or pink on a 
white challi with flower of the color will be 
most effective. The fagoting stitch is quick- 
ly put in—more quickly and evenly if the 
material be basted to a rather stiff paper to 
avoid puckering. 

The little pattern shown in the tailpiece 
illustration is made by sewing folds of the 
dress material on in a lattice design and 
working a cross of feather stitching in each 
opening. This may be used on hems, as a 
finish to a sailor collar or in some such way. 

The edges shown on page 486 are all es- 
pecially dainty finishes for little children’s 
frocks or for the finer frocks of schoolgirls. 
They are much more suitable and are con- 
sidered much smarter than machine embroid- 
ery and lace, as are all kinds of handwork 
now. For the edges of kimonos and other 
fancy négligées these designs may be adapted 
with charming results, using contrasting ma- 
terial often, for the edge. On a figured lawn 
dressing-jacket a plain-colored edge may be 
laid as in the hem No. 2, the two materials 
being seamed together at the edge. The 
feather stitching may be in white on the col- 
or, and the little daisies may be set on the 
hem scallop instead of inside the hem. 

















whose every window the sun shall 

stream many hours out of the twenty- 
four is the annual spring occupation of 
dwellers in large cities. But to the majority 
such a search proves as illusive as the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow, and those 
seekers are indeed successful who find one 
having even one or two windows with a 
southern exposure. Some accept as compen- 
sation for the lack of sunlight an open fire- 
place with a really workable flue, and con- 
clude not to remember that their windows 
give upon rather dark courts or a forbidding 
brick wall. Others, and they outnumber the 
rest, are forced to take an apartment which 
has neither sunshine without nor a fireplace 
within. These last, however, decide at once 
to substitute the gas log for the open fire, 
which will insure warmth and glow for the 
coming winter evenings, but fail to work out 
the problem of how to relieve the gloom of 
the rooms when “the year’s at the spring,” 
and every one feels that sunlight and cheer 
are his or her just due, whether they are get- 
ting them or not. The solution is simple. It 
lies in a window box, easily made, easily ad- 
justed, and filled with the earliest borrowed 
sunlight of the spring—daffodils! Yet how 
few will take the little trouble it is to secure 
this pleasure for themselves and their neigh- 
bors! 

For a number of years past there have been 
separate and concerted attempts to promote 
this window box art, and that it has not 
gained universal favor is difficult to explain, 
for, while a luxury, it is not an expensive one, 
and so is within the reach of all. In New York 
the Municipal Arts Society is unremitting in 
its efforts to have the boxes placed on both 
publie and private dwellings, and the custom 
is growing, though not as rapidly as it should. 
In the tenement districts much admirable 
work is being done by the National Plant, 
Flower, and Fruit Guild in establishing boxes 
among the poor, whose interest and care for 
the flowers their distant neighbors would do 


. | ‘HE quest for a golden apartment into 


The children in the schools 


well to imitate. 
are taught the value of flowers and how to 
grow them; and the next step is for them to 


want window gardens of their own, 
their knowledge to a practical test. It is to 
be hoped, too, that in time factory owners 
will come to realize the advantage it would 
be to them if they gave to their employees 
the inspiration and cheer of seeing through 
dingy windows rows of boxes filled with green 
vines and nodding, brilliant blossoms. Our 
American cities are not beautiful architec- 
turally, but their effectiveness and attraction 
would be greatly increased were this simple 
use of window boxes made universal, for any 
traveller knows that one of the pervading 
charms of foreign cities is the wealth of 
flowers seen everywhere, from the stalls at 
the foot of the Spanish steps to the countless 
rows of boxes that conceal much of the grime 
and gray of the London house fronts. 

While this decoration is specially needed 
in the cities, the value of a box contributing 
to the beauty of a house holds as well in 
the country places and small cities where the 
houses are detached, with this additional ad- 
vantage, that a greater opportunity is af- 
forded for cultivating rarer and more delicate 
plants than the restricted sunshine and air 
of the large city allow. 

The cost of gardening, whether on stone 
ledges or in extensive grounds, may or may 
not be made a heavy item in the year’s ex- 
penses, but it will be easy to show that at- 
tractive window boxes may be maintained for 
a sum that would not seriously tax the in- 
come of people of small means. 

The minimum cost for an empty window 
box is probably seventy five cents, unless you 
are skilful enough to be your own carpenter, 
and have the tools and materials to put one 
together yourself, in which your ex- 
penses begin with the soil and the flowers. A 
conservative estimate for a _ well-filled box 
would be from $2 to $3, while one arranged 
at the will of a florist would surely come to 
$5. So it pays to choose the flowers yourself. 


and put 


case 
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There are various types of boxes, but the 
plain wooden box painted green answers the 
purpose, and when vines are used in ang 
sion the box is so concealed that whether 
is decorative or not is of no moment. Those 
made of pottery and lined with zine, while 
effective, and also proof against decay, are, 
nevertheless, expensive. The plain box is 
sometimes covered with different barks, such 
as ash, oak, or elm, and this is especially in 
keeping for boxes on a country house. Or 
if the house is of stueco, the boxes may be 
made of that, too, and so seem to be part of 
the house. 

In ordering the boxes, have ordinary inch 
boards used, of spruce or pine, carefully fit- 
ted together, and then be generous in the 
matter of several coats of paint, both inside 
and out, as this will prevent warping and 
the possible washing out of the soil. Green 
is the best color, certainly, for city boxes, but 
in the country the color of the trim of the 
house may be used successfully. 

The wooden boxes, too, may have zine lin- 
ings, but this is not necessary unless they are 
to be used in the house in the winter; then 
this additional expense is money well spent. 
Careful measurements should be taken so 
that the box will exactly fit the window ledge, 














Window boxes for a city house. 


but, if necessary, iron supports should be used 
in order to secure it beyond question. An 
ordinance in New York declares it to be un- 
lawful for a person “to place or keep on any 








window sill, railing, or baleony, top of porch, 
or any other projection from any house or 
other building in the city of New York, any 
earthen flower pots, wooden box, or other 
article or thing whatever for the cultivation 
or retention of flowers, shrubs, vines, or any 
other article or thing whatever, unless every 
such flower pot, box, or other article is se- 
curely fastened or protected by iron railings 
so fastened as to render it impossible for any 
such pot, box, or other article to fall into the 
street,” and imposes a fine of $10 for the vio- 
lation of the ordinance. With proper precau- 
tions, it is easy to keep well within the law. 

The depth of the box should be twelve 
inches, and if possible the width should be 
the same, since the more space the plants 
have, the better they will thrive. Overcrowd- 
ing must be avoided or they will not grow. 

All growers of plants agree that the two 
main essentials to insure the success of win- 
dow boxes are rich soil and abundant water. 
The importance of these two points cannot 
be insisted upon too often. Procure from the 
florist the best possible soil, but at the same 
time remember that the vice of plants is to 
be greedy, and that they take up quickly the 
nourishment of even the richest loam, and 
so the use of some fertilizer becomes neces- 
sary. Bonemeal is suggested 
by many gardeners, but it 
is slow in its action. Peru- 
vian guano, if used, must be 
used with great care, for its 
invigorating power is swift, 
and a teaspoonful scattered 
lightly over a box would be 
quite sufficient. During the 
summer months change the 
upper part of the loam, thus 
giving the plants fresh nour- 
ishment, and, in addition, 
oceasionally sprinkle them 
with manure water. Well- 
rotted leaf mould and sand 
mixed with the soil make 
an excellent combination on 
which the plants will thrive. 
So much for the soil. 

As to the water, there is 
searcely any danger of giv- 
ing the plants too much. In 
summer they should be watered twice daily at 
least—oftener, if they seem to be drooping— 
and when the sun is off them. Even so, it 
will be found desirable now and again to turn 
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up the soil with an old fork in order to make 
sure that it is being saturated. If proper ar- 





rangements have been made for drainage 
this is best done by boring half a dozen holes 
in the bottom of the box, and 
covering them with broken bits 
of flower pots, stones, and char- 
coal—there is no occasion to 
fear that the earth will become 
sour. 

The choice of plants for the 
boxes may be as varied as a 
seedsman’s catalogue, but care 
must be taken in placing them 
that they are in their natural 
environment—that is, plan your 
boxes with a view to the expo- 


sure they will have, whether it CML MY 


is to be north, east, south, or 
west. Shade-loving plants will 
flourish in the north and east 
windows: ferns, fuchsias, bego- 
nias, ivy geraniums, and the 
various foliage plants, but nota- 
bly Asparagus sprengeri. For 
south and west windows the intrepid gerani- 
ums; the double are especially recommended 
as enduring the rain and wind as well as the 
sun—the General Grant, for example, or the 
S. N. Nutt; dwarf ageratums, petunia vinea, 
trailing abutilon, Maurandia vine, and heli- 
otrope. All these are undaunted by the sun’s 
rays, but it is well to remember in summer 
to frequently raise the windows behind them, 
since the reflection from the glass may con- 
sume them, when the direct rays will not. 
One so fortunate as to be able to have, 
first, spring boxes, and then later refill them 
with the more hardy summer flowers, will 
find the different kinds of narcissuses,~ hya- 
cinths, tulips, and daffodils the earliest pos- 
sibilities. Particularly in the city, where so 
little of the real spring permeates, these flow- 
ers serve to remind the passers-by as well as 
their owners of that Somewhere outside city 
walls where bud and leaf are unfolding. In 
the boxes they are short-lived, the daffodils 
not lasting above two weeks at the most, and 
then they have to give way to the next comer. 
The companionable pansies are more enduring, 
and will bloom from about April 20 to June 
1, asking only abundant water and that the 
flowers be picked constantly, since that in- 
sures prolific bloom. Daisies, too, thrive in 
the spring, but their whiteness against a 
background of stone or brick is harsh, and 
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they are not as restful to the eye as the sub- 
dued colors of the pansies. All white flow- 
ers should be in combination with those of a 
vivid color. 
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A country house with decorative window boxes. 


Many people, in planning the boxes, seek 
for great variety, with the result that each 
plant loses its identity in a riot of color, and 
no distinct effect is produced. The most ar- 
tistic results are procured by having either a 
single variety in each box, or perhaps two, 
with a view to a contrast. Daisies and ger- 
aniums are well enough side by side, but 
frequently lobelias are planted with them, 
and while there is the patriotic precedent for 
the union of red, white, and blue, it does not 
obtain as a good color scheme in flowers. 
Mignonette, lobelias with a border of sweet 
alyssum, which blossoms profusely and will 
hang down about four inches, give the har- 
monious blend of blue and white, and make 
an attractive box. 

The daring red and yellow French mari- 
golds should be in a box by themselves in a 
sunny window, the softening green to be sup- 
plied by the trailer, which might be wild cu- 
cumber or ivy. geraniums, since this last will 
live in any exposure. Nasturtiums, too, 
should have a box to themselves, for they are 
greedy and will overrun everything, but they 
have the merit of combining the erectness 
which is desirable in the plants that form 
the background, at the same time their vine- 
like qualities do away with the necessity of 
having a trailer planted with them. They 
will flourish in an eastern window. So also 
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will begonias, which combine well with Bos- 
ton ferns, and the obiquitous wandering jew. 

The different colors of the petunias give 
one quite a field for selection, but with these, 
as with the other flowers, the colors should 
be chosen to harmonize with the color of the 
house, or its trimmings. This does not have 
to be considered with the city boxes and they 
permit one to be more daring, since the back- 
ground is always a neutral color. This color 
difficulty may be obviated entirely by the 
use of foliage plants instead of flowers, and 
something further may be said for them in 
that they do not require as much care as 
flowers, and are more permanent, but they 
have not the charm of blossoms. For bed- 
room windows the sweet-smelling plants, such 
as heliotrope, mignonette, rose geranium, and 
lemon verbena, make a dainty box, and the 
play of the wind over these flowers will cause 
their fragrance to fill a room. The tempered 
sweetness of the verbenas and rose geranium 
modifies the rather cloying odor of the heli- 
otrope. Were these boxes in the usual posi- 
tion, it would be impossible to close the shut- 
ters, but this obstruction may be overcome 
by having the boxes supported on iron brack- 
ets fastened below the sill, the design for 
which was shown in one of the out-of-door 
magazines a year ago. 

Window boxes may be put to a practical 
use, and at the same time give a bit of color 
to. kitchen windows, by planting them with 
parsley and cress, and enlivening by two or 
three brilliant geraniums. Neither the pars- 


ley nor cress is difficult to grow, and with 
the inspiring color of the geraniums before 
her the cook would not feel it an additional 
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burden to have to see to the necessary water- 
ing and trimming. The cress is the common 
garden cress (Lipedium salivum), and one 
authority states that three weeks from seed 
the leaves are ready to eat. 

All the flowers and vines that have been 
suggested are inexpensive and easily pro- 
cured, but there are countless others which 
might be tried with success, and one of the 
pleasures of gardening even on so limited a 
seale as on window sills is to be venturesome 
and make trials of all sorts of plants under 
all sorts of conditions of light, space, and air. 
A little study of a catalogue of seeds, plants, 
and bulbs would be rewarding, and certainly 
suggestive. 

It is well to remember that tidy house- 
keeping should prevail on the outside as well 
as the inside of the windows, and dead leaves, 
withered blossoms, and plants going to seed 
are not orderly nor decorative, and should be 
quickly removed. 

Winter boxes are possible by planting box 
or arbor-vite, and this brave showing of 
green through the winter months is very 
cheering to have within one’s vision. 

The boxes on the country house are more 
purely decorative, but those in the city serve 
not only the purpose of beauty, but the look- 
ing upon even a few flowers every day. is ele- 
vating, and reminds one of the great work of 
nature that never ceases. If interest in the 
care of these boxes lays one open to the 
charge of being a nature fakir, endure it, for 
they are better to look out upon than “the 
mangy little grass plat” which was all that 
Captain Costigan had at Shepherd’s Inn, and 
is all that many city dwellers have to-day. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 


suggestions received. 


All contributions should be very short, 


none exceed- 


ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 


which has confronted the writer 


in her domestic 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


experience. 
Articles should 


be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full, with the writer’s address. 
Recipes are not desired. 
dressed to the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be 


printing the article. 


The signature will not be used in 
Contributions should be ad- 

Housemother’s Department, care 
New York. 


returned. 


Authors of manuscripts which are available will be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the dale of 


After 


their receipt. 


six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





A Convenient Coal Bin 

In a family where the work is all done by 
women, it has been our experience that car- 
rying coal from the cellar to the kitchen 
range is hard work. Five years ago we had 
a coal bin built in our kitchen. 

It is 33 inches high, 23 inches deep, and 
53 inches long. It is fitted with a cover 
which folds back, the folding half joined to 
the stationary half of the top by three hinges. 
It is built so that the wall of the house forms 
the back of the bin, the coal being put in 
through a small door in the wall. This bin 
is near enough the range so that the coal 
can be put on the fire with a small fire-shovel. 
Thus all the strength and time that formerly 
went into carrying the coal from the cellar 
is saved for other things. The bin is painted 
like the other woodwork in the kitchen, 
which in our case is white, and takes the 
place of a table. 

This bin holds a little over half a ton 
of coal, allowing one to get in a half ton 
two or three days before the bin is empty, 
which gives ample time for any ordinary 
delay in delivering. L. A. C. 

SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


On the Pressing of Garments 
Tue thing that is usually an instant give- 
away in the home-made “ tailored” garment 


is the pressing. Let one who has had long 
experience in making trousers, and 
vests for a family of boys, and gowns for 
their sisters, explain this important work. 

If neither press-board nor goose, such as 
tailors use, is available, lay the work on iron- 
ing-board without the padding used in or- 
dinary ironing. Moisten the seam by dip- 
ping fingers in water and applying as needed. 
The iron must come several degrees short of 
the scorching-point. Then press long and 
hard; bear on with might and main. This 
is necessary on account of lightness of iron. 
Every now and then lift the iron and bring 
it down with force on the seam, remoisten- 
ing the seam if it does not press out flat and 
smooth and stay so. Press till the seam is 
more than dry. All bastings should be re- 
moved before pressing. A. E. S. 

Cray Centre, Kans. 


coats, 


Hampers for Men 

It was not so much the gift itself as the 
way of giving it which I devised. I have as 
generous a set of brothers-in-law as ever were 
seen, and they cheerfully pay for the Christ- 
mas gifts selected by their wives for their 
country sister. Each year I have struggled 
to find for them a suitable gift. Overhearing 
one brother-in-law ask his wife why she did 
not borrow my recipe for nut cheese, I re- 
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membered the remark of another “in-law” 
that one of the many things he was always 
thankful for was “getting a taste of Sis’s 
candied orange peel every Thanksgiving din- 
ner.” Then came my inspiration! Selecting 
my largest-sized jelly tumbler, I went to a 
wholesale florist supply shop, where I bought 
half a dezen green splint hampers, choos- 
ing the shape which comfortably held six 
jars. These I proceeded to fill each with the 
following goodies: A delicious pear compote 
made of hard pears, lemon, and crystallized 
ginger; the historic nut cheese; home-made, 
crystallized orange peel; green tomato pickles, 
sweet; green tomato pickles, sour; and a sweet 
pickle of cabbage hearts made from an old 
Southern recipe. 

Tied to each green hamper with a splash- 
ing bow of searlet ribbon was the holly ad- 
dress tag, bearing also the pleasing legend: 
“Return empty to your sister-in-law for an- 
nual Christmas refilling.’ The satisfied 
working of those masculine jaws on Christ- 
mas day was worth more to me than hun- 
dreds of perfunctory thank-you letters. 

Newark, Det. C. J. 


How to Restore Black Kid Gloves 

In looking over my supply of gloves to 
begin the early fall, I found the-finger tips 
to my black kid gloves had turned a peculiar 
brown, while the upper portion of the gloves 
was as good as new. In this age of long 
gloves, one must think twice before discard- 
ing a whole long pair. I therefore inked the 
hands of the gloves with good, reliable black 
ink. When thoroughly dry, I melted some 
mutton suet and rubbed it thoroughly into 
the gloves. The color is completely restored 
and the gloves are soft and pliable as before. 

SuMMERVILLE, S.C. C. A. W. 


** Boiling” Delicate China 

Many June brides may be bewailing the 
nicks and eracks in their precious engage- 
ment cups, as I did mine, until a suggestion 
from the wise Sing Toy saved the remainder 
of my vanishing treasures. 

One day when I was stoutly resisting the 
appeal of an exquisite bit of a cup on the 
ground that anything so delicate would crack 
easily when hot tea or chocolate was poured 
into it, Sing explained the method of the 
Chinese, ending with, “ Too muchee quick, no 
good.” Since then I have followed his di- 


rection, which was: Before using a delicate 
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cup the first time, put it into a pan of cold 
water and let it come gradually to a boil. 
This tempers the china, and it resists the 
sudden expansion thereafter. I do not mean 
that a cup should be boiled every time it is 
used; only when purchased, and gradually. 
“Too muchee quick, no good.” 

Upon beginning this paper I examined my 
shelves and not little wavy _ hair-line 
crack was to be found—thanks to the boiling. 

Yupa Crry, Can. R. S. 


one 


Home Work in Numbers 

I aM a primary teacher, and find that 
many otherwise bright children are slow in 
numbers. I have obtained good results in 
many cases by recommending number games 
at home, making at the same time a strong 
stand against home tasks. 

A box of “ pasteboard money” is very good 
for playing store. The little storekeeper will 
enjoy making change wnmensely, and will 
take pains that he neither cheats nor is 
cheated. Bean-bag games, where a score is 
kept by each child, are also useful. The old- 
fashioned way of playing dominoes, counting 
by the multiples of five, is very fascinating to 
the average child, who at the same time un- 
consciously acquires a good foundation for 
formal number lessons in school. 

Ciinton, Mass. M. E. 


b] 


An Outdoor Baby Yard 

Wuen baby was old enough to creep we 
bought one of the regulation department 
store yards, but soon the youngster wept for 
larger worlds to conquer. We could not let 
him run at will, so we evolved the following 
plan, which kept baby happy outdoors and 
mother free from worry indoors. We bought 
a tennis net, and from broom handles made 
four strong stakes, each about four feet long. 
These were sharpened at one end and driven 
into the ground in the form of a ten-foot 
Guy ropes tied to tent pegs held the 
Hooks at top and bottom of 
each stake held the tennis net properly 
stretched. The net was wrapped around the 
stakes, and the result was a good, big en- 
closure where baby could roll and tumble with 
no danger of getting hurt. Then the whole 
business could be taken down and shifted to 
another part of the yard in a few minutes. 
The total expense of the yard was: Net, 75 
cents; stakes (old brooms), 0 cents; pegs 
(odds and ends), 0 cents; cords (saved from 


square. 
corners secure. 
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bundles), 0 cents; hooks, 8 at 1 cent each, 8 
cents.—Total, 83 cents. R. S. 
CamBripce, Mass. 


Simple Butter-making 
Having about a quart of sour cream on 
hand which had to be churned, I poured it 
into a deep bowl and with a patent egg-beater 
proceeded to whip it. In a very short time 
it became stiff. Placing the bowl in a vessel 
of warm water, I turned the beater a few 
moments longer and had a fine little cake of 
butter. So easy was it—no heavy churn to 
lift about—so little to wash afterwards, that 
I dread butter-making no more. Will not 
some one else try it? A. D. 


LEXINGTON, Miss. 


For the Amateur Photographer 

Wuite developing some plates in a hutry 
one day, I happened to get some of the de- 
veloping fluid on my dress, which was a dark 
blue silk, the spots turning red. After ex- 
perimenting with nearly everything I could 
think of and giving up the dress as ruined, 
I thought of vinegar. I saturated a cloth 
with vinegar and rubbed it over the spot. 
The color came back, and one could never see 
the place where the red spots had been. 

MiLWauKEE, WIs. F. L. 


A Cooking Suggestion 
Ir cooked directly over the fire, cereals and 
macaroni pastes, dry beans and pease, con- 
stantly boil over. If a small piece of butter 
he added to the cooking food, it prevents the 
difficulty. iw. dn: Be. 
Los ANGeLes, CaL. 


A Novel Kitchen Dress 

Wuart shall the working housemother wear? 
I have solved the problem. The August 
Bazar gave me the inspiration. On almost 
the last page before the ads, a princesse apron 
was described. There was the design, also a 
diagram showing how to cut it from one 
straight piece of cloth, Now, why not a 
work-dress instead of an apron? I thought. 
I made mine exactly like the diagram, except 
that I added a breadth in the back from the 
waist down, hemming a six-inch placket and 
pleating in the fulness at the waist line, 
thereby giving plenty of breadth at the bot- 
tom. And, presto! I have a garment I can 
jump into easily, and on buttoning two or 
three buttons I am all dressed. No sagging, 
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no extra fulness when stooping, and last, but 
by no means least, no gaping between waist 
and skirt. I am wearing out my old shirt- 
waists under the princesse slip, and by simply 
changing the underwaist I have a clean dress 
as often as I wish. 

As it is the sleeve, under the arms, and the 
neck band that soil first, the slip, unless some 
accident happens, can be worn several weeks 
without washing. And it is such a comfort- 
able feeling to know you are all together! 

Bipperorp, Maine. M. S. S. 


When Food Burns 

Tue old adage, “ With too many irons in 
the fire some will burn,” is often verified in 
the experience of the busy housewife in pre- 
paring a meal. She has forgotten to add wa- 
ter to the boiling dinner until the odor of 
burning meat, vegetable, or fruit fills the air. 
In such a state of affairs let me tell you what 
Quickly seize the kettle or pan from 
the range, and set into a larger pan contain- 
ing water—preferably cold. This will cause 
the steam to escape from the outside, instead 
of passing upward through the food. Remove 
to another vessel, and continue cookiag, or 
dress to serve, and no burnt odor or taint can 
be detected by the most critical person. Try 
it, and be convinced. i Be 

New CuMBERLAND, Pa. 


to do. 


In an Emergency 

1. Ir your corset laces break or you need a 
tape for waist or petticoat -when in a hurry, 
take a strip of strong muslin an inch wide 
and long enough for your purpose, sit down 
at the machine, and run it through the binder 
or a small hemmer. You will have a substi- 
tute better than the. original. 

2. When making up the machine-made em- 
broideries, go carefully over the entire edge, 
following the scallops, with a short machine 
stitch, and they will wear twice as long. If 
you have time to overcast them by hand, bet- 
ter still, but time is what we all wish to save 
nowadays. Be sure to use a fine number of 
cotton thread for the stitching. 

Pavestine, TEXAS. E. W. F. 


For “ Squeaking” Shoes 
One of the most mortifying and distressing 
things—squeaking shoes—can be remedied by 
allowing the shoes to stand overnight in a 
shallow basin of cold water, just deep enough 


to thoroughly wet the soles. Then rub in 
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plenty of vaseline. This not only makes 

them softer and more flexible, but also slight- 

ly waterproof. D. R. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


A Simple Cleaning Process 

Many of us embroider linen or lawn shirt- 
waists, or linen centrepieces and doilies, for 
‘our friends. Many of us, too, though natu- 
rally neat, will find our work soiled before it 
is finished. But if one desires to make up 
the material or give it to a friend without 
washing, it may be made perfectly clean by 
sprinkling thickly with French chalk and 
rolling up for a few days. The chalk may 
then be easily shaken out, and an immaculate 
gift presented without destroying the original 
finish of the fabric. I know from experience 
that this is as efficacious as it is simple. 

Co_umBus, Wis. & =.-a. 


Is This Heresy ? 

Many housekeepers feel obliged to formu- 
late a plan of work not to be infringed upon 
except in great emergencies. I can’t help be- 
lieving in a more elastic system, which I 
have found gives me chances of enjoying 
life in the company of my loved ones. A 
rigid rule forbids this. 

Monday is usually laundry day. But if 
my husband says, Monday morning: “ Can’t 
you go with me to-night to this or that 
gathering?” I always say, “ Yes.” I consider 
that there are five more working days, and 
it would be queer if I couldn’t manage to get 
that washing done in some one of them; so 
I let the washing wait and I go with him, 
having a rested body and its accompaniment, 
a receptive soul, which I wouldn’t have if I 
had worked all day. 

One day last summer the children came to 
me, saying: “Oh, it’s such a lovely day; 
couldn’t we go on that picnic we talked of 
all winter?” It was ironing day; I was 
ready for the work. But I thought: It will 
be a pleasure, this little outing, that these 
children will remember with joy for years. 
Why not go, even if the irons are hot? We 


went, and had a glorious time, a delightful 
day out in the open, and I didn’t iron at 
all that week. Think of the joy we had, and 
the pleasant memories we stored up! 

Yes, I suppose it’s heresy, but I’ve done 
I recall one day, just after a noon- 


worse. 
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day meal, a neighbor offered us a horse and 
carriage for a drive out into the country. I 
just set the meat and butter on the ice, and 
away we went for several hours’ delightful 
ride, leaving dirty dishes until a more con- 
venient season for doing them. 

I don’t think I’m a slack housekeeper; but 
even if I am included in that class I don’t 
care, if it allows me the privilege of making 
my family happy and healthy. F. E. P. 

Upnam’s Corner, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Gardening for Children 

Peruaps other readers, who live in large 
cities, have found it difficult to keep the 
children in their small yards, and still amuse 
them, in the summer. We tried the follow- 
ing plan and found it successful: 

We divided the garden beds, giving each 
of the children a bed of his own. Each was 
given seed to plant. These they were to 
watch and tend carefully, for in the fall we 
were to have a flower show just for the fam- 
ily. The one who had the prettiest flower 
bed was to receive a prize. 

You have no idea how the children worked 
for this. It would have been difficult to tell 
who worked the hardest, weeding, watering, 
tying up, cutting down, ete. And it instilled 
in them an interest in and love for flowers 
which will never die. EK. V. H. 

Burrawio, N. Y. 


A Hint about Old Magazines 

OFTEN in reading our magazines we come 
across a helpful article to which we expect 
to refer at .some future time. But the 
months go by, and if we do remember the 
article we forget in which magazine we 
found it. 

I have found it a good plan to keep a note- 
book for the purpose (an ordinary five-cent 
blankbook will do). At the top of each 
page write a topic, as “ Household Decora- 
tion,” “Garden Helps,” “Christmas Gifts,” 
ete. Then, as articles appear on these topics 
in Harper’s Bazar or other magazines, I 
keep a record of them in the notebook, men- 
tioning the date of the magazine, and I can 
refer to them at any time—though that time 
may be a year hence! In this way our piles 
of old magazines will not be useless, but will 
prove storehouses of information. 


Morristown, N. J. E. M. W. 
































AN a hostess really have a_ spring 
luncheon for six guests for three dol- 
Of course she can, and an at- 


substantial meal at that, pro- 


lars ¢ 
tractive and 

















\ PRETTY ALEXANDRA SALAD. 

vided she will content herself with the dishes 
in market at the moment; and surely in the 
month when vegetables and fruits are plenty 
and fruit not beyond one’s purse, any one 
would indeed be hard to please who found 
catering difficult at the price. Take this lit- 
tle luncheon to begin with: 

Cream of beet soup. 

Fish filets with horseradish sauce. 
Creamed chicken & la Washington; pease. 
Lettuce, egg, and cheese salad; wafers. 

Pineapple sherbet. 
Coffee. 

In marketing, buy for the soup a 
quart of milk and a small bunch of 
beets; simmer the latter in a half pint 
of water till they are a pulp; season, 
press through a sieve, add the milk, 
slightly thicken, and put into hot cups. 
If the new beets cost over five cents 
a bunch get old ones, and usé about 
three, chopped. 

The fish can be any kind which is 
cheapest and best in your particular 
market; a whitefish, a large floun- 
der, a weakfish, or a slice of hali- 
but will do nicely; cut it up even- 

dip each piece in fine and well-seasoned 
crumbs, then in half-beaten egg yolk, then in 
crumbs, and dry well; after an hour put two 
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at a time into a wire basket and fry; drain on 
paper. For the sauce, which is the best part 
of the dish, whip a half pint of thick cream 
and mix lightly with a heaping tablespoonful 
of horseradish. Lay the six pieces of fish on 
a hot platter, and put the cream into a cold 
glass bowl in the middle. 

The creamed chicken is new and yet old, 
for it is made by a genuine Colonial recipe, 
and is really delicious: cut up a small cooked 
chicken into even bits; if you have more 
than you will need reject part of the dark 
meat, and use more white; make a cup of 
rich white sauce and well; put the 
chicken into this and heat it; then add the 
beaten yolk of two eggs and stir till smooth, 
and last put in two hard boiled eggs chopped 
to the same size as the chicken, and add 
couple. of tablespoonfuls of sherry. Serve 
this hot, either as it is or in individual dishes, 
and have a dish of pease to pass with it; use 
small-sized canned American pease, but drain 
them and reheat with more seasoning. 

The salad is just the one for this time of 
year when eggs are cheap; boil three hard 
and cut them across, and take the yolk out 
carefully; cut also a tiny from the 
bottom so they will stand; put a leaf or two 


season 


slice 





NUT-COVERED CAKE STRIPS. 


of lettuce on each plate; get a five-cent cream 
cheese and crumble it fine; put this first on 
the lettuce, then on it put the egg yolk, 
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minced fine; stand the little white egg cup 
on top, and fill this with a stiff mayonnaise; 
pass thin crackers with it. One head of let- 
tuce will be enough for this salad. 


CREAMED CRAB MEAT ON CORN FRITTERS. 


For the dessert, get a pineapple for fifteen 
cents; they are quite as cheap as this in May 
in town; if you do not find any, get a small 
tin of the grated pineapple. Press. through 
the sieve, add the juice of a lemon, two cups 
of water boiled with one cup of sugar, and 
a tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved in wa- 
ter; stir this last into the hot syrup. Mix all 
together, cool and freeze; serve in glasses. 

Nowadays tea is served for luncheon with 
the main course quite as often as coffee last 
of all; this substitution can be made if one 
prefers. As to the cost of this meal, this is 
a liberal estimate, with allowance for ‘sea- 
soning and such small items: 

Soup—milk, 9 cents; beets, 6 cents. Fish 
—(18 cents a pound), pound and a half, 27 
cents; cream, half a bottle (or a quarter of 
a pint), 6 cents; horseradish, 5 cents. Chick- 
en—small fowl costing 75 cents; eggs, white 
sauce, sherry, 12 cents. 
Pease—one can, 15 cents. 
Lettuce—one head, § cents; 
eggs, cream cheese, mayon- 
naise, 25 cents. Pineapple, 
lemon, sugar, gelatine, 25 
cents; ice and salt, 15 cents. 
Coffee, 10 cents. Bread and 
butter, crackers, 12 cents. 
—Total, 2.50. 

This leaves enough for 
half a pound of Jordan alm- 
onds, to be salted at home, 
and thirty cents for some 
spring flowers; or if a pot 





of primroses is 

bought at ten cents there can also be half 

a pound of pink and white peppermints. 
Another luncheon might have a substantial 
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course of chops for one thing, and something 
new in the way of a salad. 
Strawberries. 
Cream of cress soup; crackers. 
Frenched chops; new po- 
tatoes, creamed; pease. 
Alexandra salad with 
French dressing. 
Ginger mousse. 
Coffee. 
Strawberries in 
ought not to 
twenty cents a box; if 
they do, this first course 
may be cut out altogether, 
or some California cher- 
ries may be served in their 
place. If the berries are 
used, serve about seven good-sized ones to 
each person, laying them on a paper doily 
on a small plate in a cirele, hulls on, and 
put a little heap of powdered sugar in the 
middle. Have a finger bowl above each cover. 

For the soup get a five-cent bunch of wa- 
tercress; wash it well and chop it; simmer 
in a pint of water with a slice of onion; 
when it is soft and pulpy and the water half 
gone, put it through the sieve and proceed 
exactly as for the cream of beet soup. 

For the next course get nice little chops 
and have them trimmed; broil them and put 
a white paper frill on each; have new pota- 
toes, creamed, and pease as before; if you 
choose you may add a glass of home-made 
jelly to the menu. 

The salad is particularly nice, and as there 
is no fish course in the luncheon it is a good 
time to have it, for it is not especially light. 


May 


cost over 





FILETS WITH HORSERADISH SAUCE. 

Get from the grocer a small round head of 
lettuce for each person; what are called 
“ seconds ”—that is, heads of Boston lettuce 


from which the outer leaves have been re- 





A MAY LUNCHEON COSTING THREE DOLLARS 


moved; these cost only five cents each in 
winter time, and will probably be still less 
in spring, though, for safety’s sake, it is well 
to allow the outer price. Wash these heads, 
and with a small sharp knife cut a round 
place in the top of each, and then cut down 
and around till the centre is removed, leaving 
a cup; into this put a few halved white grapes 
with the seeds taken out, and with them put 
red California .cherries, stoned, or a little 
grapefruit pulp, and cover just before serv- 
ing with French dressing; lay each little 
salad on a dark green lettuce leaf when you 
serve it. 

For the mousse, boil a cup of sugar to a 
thread with a cup of water; pour slowly over 
the stiff whites of three eggs and beat till 
cold; fold in a small pint of cream, whipped 
stiff; put into a pail, and bury in ice and 
salt four hours; serve in glasses, and put a 
little preserved ginger on each; a pot of this 
fifteen and only part will be 
needed. 


costs eents, 


and is very good indeed; cream a cup of the 
meat, making the sauce with very rich milk 
or thin cream, and stir in the yolks of two 
eggs to thicken it. Take part of a can of 
corn, drain and chop it; or better, get grated 
corn; add to this the usual batter for frit- 
ters; beat one egg yolk, add a little salt and 
pepper, put in one cup of the corn and half 
a cup of flour mixed with half a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder; then put in the beaten 
white of the egg, and last thin with milk to 
the consistency of griddle-cake batter; pour 
a little at a time on a hot griddle, and fry 
brown, turning once; cover each with a 
spoonful of the creamed crab meat, and serve 
one to each person. This is a very nice 
luncheon dish for spring. 

For the salad, wash the escarole and divide 
it, leaving four or more leaves together in a 
little bunch; sometimes you can cut down 
through the whole better than you can divide 
it otherwise; on each little bunch slip two 





This luncheon also allows 
a little for flowers and candy 
and almonds. For flowers, 
if one can get a quantity of 
violets from the woods they 
may be tied in bunches and 
put into a large bowl or bas- 
ket in the centre; this is a 
simple and _ lovely 
centrepiece. 


spring 








Strawberries, one box, 20 
Soup — watercress, 
bunch, 5 milk, 
one quart, 9 cents. Chops—six, 40 cents; po- 
tatoes, one quart, 10 cents; pease, one can, 
15 cents. Salad—six small heads lettuce, 30 
cents; grapes, cherries, or one grapefruit, and 
French dressing, 30 cents. Mousse—half 
pint of créam, 22 cents; sugar, eggs, ginger, 
25 cents. Coffee, 10 cents. Bread, butter, 
crackers, 12 cents.—Total, $2.28. 

The seventy cents remaining goes, as be- 
fore, for almonds, olives, candies, and all the 
flowers which one chooses to buy. 

This luncheon might be altered a little, 
and a fish course introduced in this way: 

Cream of watercress soup. 
Creamed crab meat on corn fritters. 
Chops; pease and potatoes; tea. 
Escarole salad with pepper rings. 
Ginger mousse; cake strips. 

At most fish markets one can buy fresh 
crab meat; elsewhere it can be had in cans, 


cents. 


one cents; 


ESCAROLE 


SALAD IN PEPPER RINGS. 

rings of green peppers, or one of pepper and 
one of onion; cover with French dressing. 
with the make a little 
batter of any sort of cake and thin it so it 
will pour easily over a buttered tin; put this 
into the oven and bake it quickly before it 
has time to dry out; draw out the pan, cut 
it into even strips, and brush each one over 
with white of egg and scatter chopped nuts 
on top; brown slightly in the oven. 

This luncheon will not exceed the price of 
three dollars, either. 

Soup as before, 14 cents. Half a pound of 
crab meat, or half a small tin, 20 cents; 
cream, eggs, corn, and flour, ete., 25 cents. 
Chops, pease, and before, 65 
Esearole, peppers, French dressing, 30 
Mousse, as before, 47 cents. Cake 
Coffee, 10 cents. Bread and 
butter, crackers, 12 cents.—Total. $2.38. 


Io serve mousse, 


potatoes as 
cents. 
cents. 
strips, 15 cents. 
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HARPER'S Bazar will open its pages this year to a series of articles on “ The Girl Who Comes 
to the City,” written by those girl readers who have gone through the experience of coming to 
the city, and either succeeding or failing there. during the last ten years. The BAzar wants the 
experience of the average girl of not under sixteen years of age, nor over thirty, and not espe- 
cially trained or equipped for work. All classes of experiences are desired—those in journalism, 
trades, factory work, music, art, teaching, domestic service, typewriting, stenography, and office 
work generally. An honest, accurate experience of one who has tried and fuiled is as necessary to a truc 
presentation of the whole subject us a story of a foothold won and kept. 

By “the city” the Bazar does not mean New York alone. It does not mean the half-dozen 
big cities of the United States. It means any city of over twenty thousand people. 

For the best five experiences received, of success or failure, the Bazar will pay $20 each. 

For each experience printed, wholly or in part, and of which there may be twenty or more 


used, the BAzAar will pay $5. 


The contributions must be written in ink, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain 


less than 400 words, nor more than 800. 


It is not necessary to be a Bazar subscriber to enter this symposium. Any girl, anywhere, who 


has an experience to send, is hereby invited to send it in. 


Address the Editor of Harper's 


BazaR, GIRL’s DepaRTMENT, Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 
Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. Authors of manu- 
scripts which are available will be promptly notified of the acceptance of their contributions 


if possible within a month of the dute of their receipt. 


may be offercd elsewhere. 


A Girl Who “ Broke Down” 

At the end of my twenties I went from 
my Southern home to visit friends in New 
York. Deep down in my heart was the crav- 
ing to remain there as a newspaper woman. 
At my friends’ house I wrote a little tale, for 
which I received $35, and that decided me. 
At once I began a search for work. 

Although but a budding writer, and no 
newspaper woman, I had a good record as a 
teacher. But this profession had no charm 
for my imagination. I was willing to mount 
by any ladder, so I entered my name, etc., 
at an agency. 

So terrified was I at the importance of 
New York that I walked fifteen times around 
Union Square before I found courage to 
mount to this bureau. Kindness, however, 
greeted me there, as everywhere else I ever 
went in my New York experience. 

Next I called upon the editor of an edu- 
cational journal, who had once paid me $3 
for an article outlining a regeneration of 
America’s scholastic system, and again I 
walked dozens of times around the entrance. 

“Have you a home?” he inquired, after a 
pleasant conversation. “No? Well, then, I 
cannot engage you. My rule is never to 


employ a woman who must depend entirely 
upon my salaries.” 

An arrived writer then took me to the lead- 
ing magazine offices, to others I went with a 


After siz weeks any MS. not accepted 


fellow aspirant, but into none had I courage 
to enter alone. I remember my Bazar visit. 
A lady, working in a small tower like room, 
smiled, and said that she would read my 
manuscript carefully. Then she told me that 
my smile and sunny face should help toward 
success, and to hope on. 

The other editors were kind, too, though one 
muttered an aside about time being valuable 
and post offices useful for manuscripts, and 
another told me that I would get on better 
when I was cured of that Southern attitude 
of caste and self-importance. He said it hu- 
morously, but he meant it, and now I frankly 
confess that all the rubs I ever had came 
from the “ deference due to me” position and 
attitude. On the other hand, the ingrained 
Southern belief in the courtesy of man to 
woman made every member of the opposite 
sex in my office kind, courteous, and very 
patient with my failings. 

Attended by an old friend of influence, 
bearing a letter of introduction from another 
editor, I appeared in the office of a big daily. 
Tt is needless to say I went out, and next day 
a self-reliant Western girl, minus guardian, 
letters, and trembling limbs, got the position. 
The agency, however, offering me temporary 
teaching, I went to room with a friend in 
her own home, and there an editor of a paper 
chanced to hear me tell a story and offered 
me the position of religious and women’s 
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work reporter on his paper, pay at space rates. 
At once I moved to Harlem to be near my 
paper, a semi-weekly sheet which gave 
Wednesday and Saturday holiday. 

The words of the Bazar lady proved true, 
for my landlady charged me only $6 a week 


for a pretty hall bedroom, because she 
said I looked so cheerful. My washing cost 
from 75 cents to $1.25 a week. I had no 


expense to meet in my business beyond a 
purchase of other papers, and very occasional 
car fare, 

My earnings ran from $20 a week in the 
winter to $6 in the summer, when churches 
closed and ladies vanished. One week I made 
$40 by the sale of an extra article. I never 
spent a cent other than the original $35 and 
my salary, and each year came out $100 
ahead. I also wrote letters to a home paper. 

Now, had I been as wise in other things 
as in smiling at my landlady, living within 
my income, dressing plainly, and conquering 
my timidity, I could record a more trium- 
phant ending. But I tried running a social 
life in company with the most nerve-exhaust- 
ing occupation a woman can embark upon. 
In my two years of life in New York I can 
recall no single day of entire resting. Ex- 
ulting, too, in an almost infallible memory, 
I disdained taking many notes, and reported 
about a thousand sermons and addresses, etc., 
without a knowledge of shorthand. 

At the end of two years I was offered a 
fine position with good salary on a big daily 
by the editor, who had been told of my reli- 
able reporting. For some weeks before I had 
been troubled by waves before my eyes, by 
the imaginary sound of voices. I grew angry 
at a word of advice about resting, and I 
could think of nothing but religion. And 
then, just as success sought me, New York 
life, fame, savings, and the splendid memory 
I had overburdened vanished in nervous 
breakdown. 

It has taken all the years since and an exile 
from America to repair the mischief done by 
a persistent refusal to accept holidays and 
spare hours as fortune’s gift of rest. 

Fiorence, ITAay. E. M. 

A Music Student in Boston 

I nave been sharply impressed with the 
danger of nervous breakdown to girls of aver- 
age ability coming to the city to study music 
who do not possess these three requisites: A 
strong constitution, sufficient funds to pro- 
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vide good and abundant food, and a solid 
foundation in whatever branch of music may 
have been selected. 

While never robust, I possessed average 
strength when I came to Boston to study 
music in 1902. For the past two years I 
have been slowly recovering from nervous 
exhaustion brought on by an effort to master 
technique. The importance of technical ef- 
ficiency is unquestioned. But it would ap- 
pear that sometimes undue stress is laid on 
the subject to the occasional sacrifice of a 
pupil’s spontaneity and, in some cases, of 
her health. 

I placed myself under the instruction of 
a well-known and excellent teacher whose 
reputation had reached to even the obscure 
Southern town from which I came. I shall 
never forget that first lesson. Gibes, ridi- 
cule, shouts of laughter at my expense, in 
which last my classmates joined delightedly, 
followed each other quickly. I was bewil- 
dered. I had yet to learn that the German 
and American idea of what constitutes good 
breeding differ at some points. 

Finding, then, that I must begin all over 
again, that what I had learned I must un- 
learn, I set about it with great energy. Every 
hint given was carefully noted; no drudgery 
was too great to be attempted. I increased 
my practice hours, and devoted myself al- 
most exclusively to study. At the end of the 
year I was looked upon as a pupil of consid- 
erable promise. 

But, without realizing it, I had drawn 
heavily upon my reserve force. When I be- 
gan work the second year there was some- 
thing lacking. There was not the same zest 
in it that there was before. Soon this be- 
came noticeable. The master thought I was 
shirking. I redoubled my efforts, put an in- 
credible amount of labor on my lessons and 
oceasionally won a small triumph. But these 
grew fewer and fewer, until during the two 
years that followed I degenerated into a mere 
plodder. All spontaneity had gone from my 
playing. I became listless, finally despond- 
ent. Then I consulted a physician. His di- 
agnosis was a case of exhaustion of the nerv- 
ous energy. 

By the time I have recovered my reserve 
force it -will be too late to continue my 
studies with the view of pursuing a career. 
All that I have to show for my years of work 
is shattered health and a little technique. 


Some idea of the expense involved in 
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studying music in Boston may be gained 
from the following: 

The best teachers charge from $6 to $10 
an hour, but if one enters a class of four the 
rate would be from $1.50 up, the hour being 
divided among the four pupils. Room rent 
ranges from $3.50 to $5 or more per week, 
according to the location and size of the 
room. Table board, from $3.50 up. Board 
and room, from $7 up. ° 

The gymnasium of the Y. W. C. A. is open 
to all, the charge for class lessons being very 
small. Each girl must pass a physical exam- 
ination before entering the class, and if found 
to possess any serious weakness she is not 
allowed to take up any of the work which 
might be detrimental to her. 

There is an air of bonne camaraderie 
among the host of music students who throng 
this city, and one has only to show evidence 
of the smallest talent to be treated with re- 
spect and friendliness on every side. 


Boston, Mass. Ss. 


From $8 to $75 a Month 

My business career commenced at a salary 
of $2 per week; in four years I was earnimg 
$75 per month. 

In the fall .of 1902, when I was seventeen 
years old, my mother and I found it neces- 
sary to leave our home town just as I had 
finished my first year in high school. Port- 
land, Oregon, was our destination. On our 
arrival in Portland we found temporary 
quarters at a decent hotel for fifty cents a 
day. We then located the high school; found 
comfortable room and alcove near by, with 
permission to cook on the landlady’s stove 
and use of laundry, all for $2.50 per week. 
We made $2.50 more do for provisions by the 
closest economy. The second week after en- 
tering school the superintendent announced 
that any pupil wishing to teach in the Chi- 
nese mission school could make application 
through him; the remuneration $6 per 
month, hours 7 to 9 p.m. I immediately 
handed in my application, and in a few days 
a Chinaman called at the house and said I 
was to report at the mission that night. For- 
tunately the mission was within walking dis- 
tance. I was assigned three pupils, my duties 
being to teach them to read, write, and spell, 
which I endeavored to do the rest of the 
school year, with much pleasure and profit 
to myself and evident satisfaction to my pu- 
pils. I never worked so hard in my life, but 
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I did good work in school, and all went well. 
In June, 1903, mother concluded to go to 
San Francisco, and as she was going to be 
employed we stopped at a downtown hotel 
and paid $20 a month for a room. By pur- 
chasing meal tickets at two different restau- 
rants we were able to live well for $7 a week, 
our laundry costing 75 cents. I entered the 
Lincoln free night school to study stenogra- 
phy and typewriting, and was employed dur- 
ing the day in a small newspaper office. My 
duties in the office were to answer the ’phone, 
make out the payroll, and make myself gen- 
erally useful, and I was to receive the sum 
of $2 a week, but I had a good machine to 
practise on, and plenty of time to study. I 
think I owe more of my success as u« stenog- 
rapher to the time spent in that office than 
to any other one thing. Both office and school 
were within walking distance of the hotel, 
consequently the ear fare item was elimi- 
nated. In June, 1904, I graduated with a 
class of one hundred and fifty, securing sec- 
ond honors, of which I was very proud. By 
diligently answering newspaper ads, I was 
able to get a position as stenographer in a 
manufacturing establishment at $25 a month, 
where I remained until fall. 

By this time mother and I were in need 
of a vacation, so we joined a party and went 
to the hop fields. It was the dirtiest and 
jolliest trip I ever had. Some days we made 
seven dollars—not often, though. We were 
obliged to buy all our provisions at the com- 
pany store, and we paid dearly for them, 
too. We also had to pay tent rent and laun- 
dry. We stayed six weeks, and returned to 
’*Friseco brown as berries, in excellent health, 
and with a twenty-dollar gold piece ahead, 
so I considered it a cheap outing. 

Mother’s business now took her to Denver, 
Colorado, where I secured a position at $8 
a week; in two weeks was raised to $10, and 
at the end of the year 1904, when I decided 
to quit and do piece work, the firm offered 
me $12 a week and better hours. I remained 
in this position the first six months of 1905, 
when, by answering another newspaper ad, 
I was fortunate enough to be employed by a 
large corporation operating in a small town 
near Denver, at a salary of $75 a month. My 
position was to be permanent if I gave satis- 
faction, and I immediately vowed to myself 
that I would do everything in my power to 
give satisfaction. I spent two very pleasant 
years with this company; my work was con- 
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genial, my office and surroundings the nicest, 
and my employer a gentleman in every re- 
spect. I left on account of my marriage. 

I cannot refrain from saying, do not de- 
spise the day of small beginnings, but at the 
same time set your aim at the top; make up 
your mind to be one of the best in your line, 
and bend all your energies toward accom- 
plishing this end. I sincerely hope this will 
prove helpful to some one. E. B. K. 

LovELAND, CoLo. 


As a Library Assistant 

Six years ago I came to a city in New 
York State, hoping to secure a position on 
the public library staff. A newspaper had 
announced an examination of applicants for 
seven vacancies, to be held a week later. 
After submitting my application, I engaged 
a room in the Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and on the following Saturday was one 
of the two hundred aspirants awaiting ex- 
amination. 

Within a week the newspapers published 
a list of the fifteen successful candidates, 
with—to my incredulous glee—my own name 
third in line. That afternoon I reported at 
the library, was shown my paper marked “ de- 
lightful,” and learned that each of the fif- 
teen would be given a two weeks’ trial, when 
the seven showing the greatest ability would 
receive appointments. The two highest were 
already at work, and I was assured of a 
prompt notification. But the days dragged 
into weeks, and the weeks into a month and 
a half; still no summons came. 

When my funds were reduced to the size 
of the train fare home, I learned that every 
applicant save myself had been on trial, and 
that appointments were being made. Then 
a young woman in the Association enlight- 
ened me as to my folly in expecting to con- 
quer the world single handed. My failure 
was due, as she expressed it, to lack of 
“pull.” Didn’t I know an alderman? Even- 
tually she spoke to a distant relative of her 
own, the president of a prominent philan- 
thropical institute. The result was magical. 
Two days later the summons came, and two 
weeks later a permanent appointment. 

Every desk assistant worked two evenings 
a week, from 1 p.m. until 9, with an hour 
for dinner. Each session brought one hour 
of “seated work.” The rest of the time the 
girls were on their feet. Here my long coun- 
try tramps helped me to stand this better 
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than did many of the girls. In fact, to me 
it was never the library work, but the un- 
ceasing preparation for that work, necessita- 
ted by the small salary, that made those first 
years difficult. Being constantly before the 
public eye required a scrupulous appearance. 
A well-hanging cloth skirt must be kept 
sponged, pressed, and freshly bound; while 
shirtwaist must be immaculate. My 
salary was twenty-five dollars a month, and 
not to be exceeded. Car fares were unneces- 
sary, but $3.75 a week went for board and 
room, and the remainder was largely appro- 
priated by the laundress. To lessen this lat- 
ter expenditure, I spent my two free morn- 
ings in the Association laundry “doing up” 
from four to six shirtwaists, an abhorred task, 
which left me exhausted for the library work. 

During the first six months I wore out 
four pairs of bargain shoes; then a five dollar 
rise enabled me to buy one good pair which 
finished the year. The amount of hosiery 
required was ‘also lamentable. Every possi- 
ble quarter went to replenish my stock. I 
made my own shirtwaists evenings on the 
Association sewing machine; fortunately, the 
lights being extinguished at ten, prevented 
all-night work. 

Yet library work in itself proved delight- 
ful. With thousands of books at command, 
a not ineconsiderable amount of reading could 
be tucked in; while the personal contact with 
hundreds of people, the study of human na- 
ture, robbed each day of monotony. As for 
moral dangers, the publicity of the life 
seems, in a way, to exempt one. The girl 
who devotes her time to selecting books for 
the people’s entertainment is treated with a 
certain chivalry. At first, she may doubt 
this, and become amused or wrathful, accord- 
ing to her temperament, when a policeman, 
for whose motherless invalid daughter she 
has sympathetically selected books, invites her 
to drive. Or, after choosing a “jolly book ” 
for an injured fireman, his devoted friend so- 
licits her company to the “best vaudeville 
in town.” But experience teaches that these 
are but kindly manifestations of the public’s 
gratitude, to be turned off in such manner 
that each giver may leave dominated by a 
happy sense of a social obligation cancelled. 

After three years I earned forty dollars a 
month, exactly what I should have received 
at the start if IT had had one year’s training 
in a library school. H. F. 

Avpany, N. Y. 
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APPILY, hand in hand with the won- 
derful discoveries of science in its fight 
against disease has gone the develop- 

ment of the profession of nursing. This de- 
velopment brings with it innumerable new 
methods and devices, not only for hastening 
the recovery of the sick, but for making them 
happier and more comfortable, the room more 
sanitary, and the work of the nurse herself 
more effective while less fatiguing. 

The best hospitals are equipped with all the 
comforts and conveniences known to science, 
and their nurses are skilled in all the latest 
methods, but in spite of this wonderful equip- 
ment there.is an instinctive shrinking from 
entering their portals, unless compelled to do 
so. The very fact that they are carried on 
with such order and system, that sickness and 
suffering are with them the rule instead of 
the exception, and that cold science is in 
command, creates an atmosphere that is re- 
pellant to all except those whose condition 
has driven from their minds all thoughts save 
one, a desperate desire for all that science can 
possibly do for them. When overtaken by 
sickness, the natural longing is invariably 
for home and all that it stands for. The 
familiar surroundings and the sympathetic 


atmosphere, combined with the knowledge 
that one is the centre of his own little uni- 
verse, a vital care to his little home circle, 
make one’s sufferings more bearable than a 
few added sanitary and physical comforts. 
The ideal arrangement is a comfortable, 
sanitary room at home, a skilled physician in 
command, a trained nurse armed with all the 
knowledge and ability that modern science 
can give her, and the companionship and 
sympathetic attendance of the family as 
much of the time as is good both for them 
and for the patient. To be sure, there are 
times when nurse and patient may not agree 
upon this last point, but one of the principal 
advantages of a trained nurse lies in her ac- 
knowledged right to insist upon a rigid en- 
forcement of her orders. Inability to control 
a patient is one of the greatest difficulties 
that confront the home hurse. Family fa- 
miliarity opens the way for freedom in ex- 
pressing differences of opinion and a mutual 
knowledge of a lack of trained skill and ex- 
perience lays the nurse’s decisions open to 
question. The relief of having a person with 
recognized authority take command over a 
wilful patient is appreciated only by those 
who have played the part of a home nurse. 
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More and more people are learning the wis- 
dom of employing trained skill when it is 
possible, not only for the sake of making the 
recovery of the patient doubly sure and his 











THE NURSE'S WORK TABLE AND SCREEN. 


days of suffering more bearable, but for the 
sake of saving the strength of the members 
of the family who would otherwise bear all 
the strain. For some the added expense of 
twenty-five or thirty dollars a week is an ab- 
solute impossibility, added to the other bur- 
densome costs of a long illness. To others it 
only seems so, when, if they considered well, 
they would realize that twenty-five, fifty, or 
even a hundred dollars would be much better 
invested in saving the strength of the would- 
be family nurse than in recuperating it after 
the mischief has been done. Certainly the 
point of view which looks upon the introduc- 
tion of -a trained nurse into the house as a 
selfish handing over of a loved one into the 
hands of a stranger, and a lazy shirking of 
one’s family duties as well, is a mistaken and 
narrow one, entirely outgrown by those who 
have seen and felt how infinitely more com- 
fortable the sick may be made by those who 
know just how to do it than by well-mean- 
ing but ofttime clumsy hands at home. The 
members of the family can give more cour- 
age, brightness, and cheer to a patient if 
their strength is not drained by constant at- 
tendance, and these are as valuable aids to 
recovery as mere physical care. 

When, however, the methods and devices of 
modern nursing cannot be brought to the 


home sick room in the person of a trained 
nurse, they should be brought in some other 
way. 

If we are to make the conditions as ideal 
as possible we must study the interior of the 
modern hospital and observe the methods of 
a trained nurse. We cannot copy either one 
exactly, but we can observe the principles 
and make necessary adaptations. 

The room selected should be airy, sunny, eas- 
ily ventilated and darkened, and, above all, ab- 
solutely immaculate and easily kept so. These 
conditions necessitate several windows, a 
southern exposure, a fireplace if possible, and 
a minimum of furniture and furnishings. 
Fresh air, cleanliness, and sunshine—these 
three words underlie the entire theory of mod- 
ern sanitation. If we have them, we have the 
best possible conditions for the extermina- 
tion of disease. They are its deadly enemies. 

Painted walls, white woodwork, white 
enamel furniture without carving, hardwood 
floors, no draperies, no upholstery, nothing 
that will conceal dirt and germs; and nothing 
that will make a noise—these are the ideal 
conditions. 

Painted walls can be washed, and on that 
account are much better than papered walls. 
White walls are not desirable. They should 
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STANDING BOOK REST OR BREAKFAST 
be softly tinted so that-there will be no glare. 
Light green or tan is the best color for 


sensitive eyes and nerves. 
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ADJUSTABLE BREAKFAST TRAY. 


Figured papers are particularly objection- 
able. They may easily become a source of 
serious irritation, amounting almost to tor- 
ture to a nervous patient. Unexpected rows, 
waves, lifelike faces and figures, appear and 
multiply under the influence of a fevered 
imagination. When a wall paper of this kind 
exists, it may be covered—that is, all the 
spaces that come within the range of the pa- 
tient’s eyes. Plain papers or strips of softly 
colored cottons or linens may be pinned over 
the paper with thumb tacks, or they may be 
tacked to curtain poles and hung from the 
picture moulding as screens. When the latter 
method is followed it is very easy to change 
them during a long tedious illness, when it is 
worth while to change an invalid’s small 
world in as many ways as possible. 

There should be few pictures, and those 
should be very carefully selected with a 
thought for the preferences of the patient. 
It is well to change them frequently. One of 
the frames which holds several pictures, one 
behind the other, making it possible to change 
them at will, is a great source of interest to 
an invalid. 

It will be necessary to have both light and 
dark shades at the windows to regulate the 
light, but they must work noiselessly and per- 


fectly. Both windows and doors must open 
and shut without noise. The working mech- 
anism of everything in the room should be 
perfect; for while a door that will not close 
without banging and will even then snap 
open and swing, and a window that sticks, 
are irritating enough to the person who is 
trying to manipulate them, they are doubly 
so to the one who is waiting and listening. 

Ventilation is sometimes a very difficult 
question. There must, of course, be no direct 
drafts. A six-inch board across the base of 
a window will give an upward current of air. 
A piece of heavy paper or cloth furnishes a 
good substitute. A large screen, one of the 
essentials in a sick room, is of great assist- 
ance in regulating both the air and the light. 

If the floor is carpeted, it is wise to either 
cover it all over with heavy white cotton or 
at least around the bed. A hardwood floor is 
more sanitary than any covering, but it is 
apt to be a little noisy, and noises must be 
avoided. Felt pads may be fastened to the 
feet of chairs and tables, to minimize the 
noise, and if the tops of tables are of marble 
or glass they may be covered with white 
linen which can be renewed daily. 

The necessary furniture consists of a bed- 
stead; a small stand at the head of the bed; 
a large table for the nurse; an extra table for 
the light, books, ete.; either a table or a box 
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near the bed for extra pillows; two screens; a 
chiffonier for bed linen, the patient’s clothes, 
pieces of linen, flannel, ete., for bandages; 
two straight chairs and an easy chair, not a 
rocker. Rockers are too apt to creak and 
the motion is irritating to a patient. All the 
furniture should be plain and washable. 

The best bedstead is of white enamelled 
iron, about three-quarter width. It should 
not be too wide or too low for the nurse to 
reach her patient comfortably from both 
sides, or so narrow that the patient cannot 
move around and change his position. 

A firm woven wire spring is better than a 
box spring, and a thin hair mattress than a 
heavy one. A _ heavy 
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mattress so that it cannot crawl up, and an 
upper sheet with plenty to turn over at the 
top and a little extra fulness toward the bot- 
tom so that the clothes will not draw over 
the feet-of the patient and cause cramps. 
When the patient begins to sit up a little 
the adjustable back rests are a great help. 
Those made on a folding wooden frame and 
covered with canvas cost only two dollars 
without arms; with arms, two dollars and a 
half. Those with a woven wire back and 
white enamelled frame cost four dollars and 
a half, but are no better. An inverted chair 
may be made to serve the same purpose if 
one cannot have a back rest. 
A leg rest made like 





mattress is too difficult 
for the nurse to turn 
as much as she should. 

There should be nu- 


merous pillows, hard 
and soft, large and 
small. A change of 


pillows and a 
quent change of posi- 
tion is very restful for 
a patient. Moreover, 
pillows may be tucked 
in back of him when 
he wants to lie on his 
side. Very small ones 
—eight by eighteen 
inches—are very use- 
ful in supporting tired 
muscles or an aching 
back. Small as well 
as large ones should 
have covers that may 
be frequently changed. 
Small round pillows 
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a cage, also white 
enamelled, keeps the 
bed clothes from rest- 
ing on the legs if they 
have been hurt or are 
sensitive. 

Bed tables are a 
luxury for an invalid. 
The folding tables 
with four small legs 
rest the bed over 
the knees of the pa- 
tient. These cost 
from two dollars up 
to four. Some are 
white enamelled, oth- 
ers natural wood. 

Another kind of bed 
table has a on 
the floor, while the top 
swings over the bed. 
This may flat 
hold dishes, ete., or it 
may be tipped to hold 
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with holes in the mid- 
dle are very useful in 
warding off bed sores 
when the patient is very thin and the skin 
has become very sensitive at points of pres- 
sure. They may be placed under hips, el- 
bows, or knees. 

The blankets should be light as 
warm, and in place of a spread another sheet 
may be used. If there must be extra cover- 
ing it should be more blankets rather than 
a heavy quilt. 

In making a bed there should be a wash- 
able pad over the mattress, a lower sheet 
drawn tight without a wrinkle and pinned 
with safety pins under the corners of the 
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well as 


a book or writing ma- 
terials. Most of these 
are white. These cost 
from four dollars up to eight. They are ad- 
justable in height. 

If the room is heated by means of a fur- 
nace it is well to keep the register covered 
with a wet cheesecloth, changed daily. This 
collects the dust and softens the air. The 
heat may be made much more endurable in 
the summer if the open windows are kept 
covered with wet cheesecloth. 

The fresh-air closets built outside the low- 
er sash of a window save many trips for the 
nurse. This window must never be kept open 
to allow the air of the sick room to enter it. 


BOOK REST. 
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HE saloon is suddenly being given notice to quit, in State after State 

of the Union. In only seven States is it at present quite safe and 
undisturbed, and this safety is but temporary. During 1907 alone three 
millions of people, through local option in their 
various communities, abolished the sale of liquor, 
and three sovereign States—Georgia, Oklahoma, 
and Alabama—passed full prohibition laws. This 
year Mississippi has just gone “dry,” and it is 
practically certain that every State Legislature meeting in 1908 will have 
measures before it restricting or abolishing the saloon. In 1907, of. the thirty- 
four Legislatures which met, twenty passed anti-saloon measures of different 
kinds, and not one single one passed a law favorable to the liquor traffic. The 
South is moving fast toward prohibition, from Maryland to Texas, and 
throughout the whole country, North, South, East, and West, approximately 
seventy per cent. of the area of the United States now outlaws the saloon. 

Whence comes this “ wave of prohibition ” that all the press is noticing and 
all the politicians are talking about? Back of every crop lies the seed sowing. 
Back of every effect lie its causes. No explanation has yet been given of 
this series of prohibition victories that does not bear out the French saying, 
‘Look for the woman.” The Nashville Tennessean cartoon of the prohibi- 
tion wave advancing sky high, with the W. C. T. U. riding on its top and 
the saloonkeeper fleeing for his life before it, represents the truth pretty well. 

In 1873 the woman’s crusade against liquor saloons began in Ohio. In 
1874, at Cleveland, the W. C. T. U. was organized. It commenced to work 
on the education of public sentiment, and it has never stopped since. Thirty 
years is the period of the passing of one generation. The children educated 
by these earnest women pioneers, mothers in the homes, teachers in the schools 
and Sunday schools, have grown up, and grown up rooted and grounded in 
the faith. The literature that the women have distributed for temperance— 
“knee deep over the whole United States,” as one scoffer once put it—has 
done its work. The weekly meetings, the State and national gatherings, the 
affiliation with the clergy and with prominent reformers, the ceaseless pressure 
on the schools through temperance text-books, have all borne fruit. The story 
of the prohibition victory in Georgia traces back, step by step, to the door of 
its women, who taught, prayed, organized, worked, and won. They began by 
a day of fasting and prayer that waked up the State. They held a prayer 
meeting at six in the morning before the Legislature began its sessions. 

Like all public sentiment, this new temperance impulse does not always 
recognize its own beginnings. It is not the W. C. T. U. as an organization 
or the Prohibition party as a political entity that is in the mind of the voter 
nowadays. Railroads and great employers are not thinking about feminine 
ideas when they post notices that only total abstainers shall work for them. 

The great fraternal societies are not turning liquor sellers out of their 
membership to consciously please our women. Yet that these things are 
being done, that metropolitan newspapers are urging local option, that eco- 
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nomics have joined forces with morals in the industrial world, means, after 
all, that those whose business it is, in the home and the community, to create 
public sentiment, have created it, and left it to work out in its own way. 
The editor of The Georgian, who wrote to his mother, the day the prohibi- 








tion bill passed—* Mother, it was you who won to-day!” went to the heart of 
the matter, through economics, politics, and all. 
EADERS of the Bazar need no reminder here of the fact that consid- 


erable space is given in this magazine to discussion of a most vital 
topic of the day—The Influence of Mind over Body. No less an authority 
than Dr. Samuel McComb, Associate-Director 
of the Class for the Moral Control of Nervous r 
Disorders, Emmanuel Church, Boston, is con- 
tributing to these pages a series of sane, strong 
papers which cannot fail to be of the utmost 
benefit to every nervous woman. That they are of such benefit each day is 
showing us in the dozens of letters it brings to this office—letters from women 
in all conditions of life, old, young, rich, and poor, but all suffering in the 
. same way, all needing the same help, and all expressing the same appreciation 
of help that is being given them. 





The Mind and 
the Body 











Such help will continue to be offered them both in the body of the magazine 
and by correspondence, through our corresponding editor, who has already 
received hundreds of letters. The Bazar claims—and its readers will be 
the first to admit the justice of this claim—that it is not a periodical in which 
fads or temporary whims find a place. Its helpfulness in all its departments 
is based on the foundation stone of a sane, well-balanced view of life. The 
theory of the influence of mind over matter is a strictly scientific one and as 
such is recognized by the best scientific minds to-day. When a woman realizes 
this, when she can grasp the fact that she is indeed to a large degree the cap- 
tain of her soul, the master of her fate, she has reached a point where the 
little ills and petty annoyances of every-day life have small effect on her. 
To say that one should cultivate cheerfulness, to advise one to look out on 
life optimistically, sounds painfully hackneyed; but the advice is as good as 
it is old. Care should be taken, however, to avoid extremes here as elsewhere. 
The persistently smiling soul that makes all beholders long to hit her is not 


, an especially helpful force in this weary old world; she is, in truth, almost : 
as trying as that genial soul who bears with such fortitude the sorrows of all 
her friends and succumbs unresistingly to the mildest of her own. 
Mind cure, like all other rational cures, should be practised sanely—with 
help, if one can obtain it; alone, if one must work alone; but always wisely, = 
consistently, and patiently. The nervous woman who for years has allowed . 
herself to fidget over every irritating trifle of the day cannot overcome the 
habit in another day. The hypochondriac whose sole interest is the number 
and variety of her symptoms cannot learn all at once that there are other 
interests in the world. The woman organically ill must be helped by physi- 
cians or surgeons, and must help herself as well. But these sufferers will find 
their way made brighter, their upward climb to the broad highway of health 
made less difficult, and their whole outlook of life cleared by sane study and \ 
by careful application of the theories so well set forth by Dr. Worcester, 4. 
Dr. McComb, and others in the wide, new field that lies before us. &) 
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A WOULD-BE MONOPOLIST—FIND THE MAN WHO BELIEVES THAT A COMBINATION WOULD ELIMI- 
NATE COMPETITION 
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FARMER SACKS: HERE'S A LETTER ASKIN’ 
ABOUT BOARD FOR THE SUMMER, AN’ WANTIN’ TO 
KNOW IS THAR A BATH IN THE HOUSE. WHAT ’LL 

“Say, MARJORIE, WHAT'S MEANT BY ‘THE I TELL ’EM, M’RANDY? 

WATCHES OF THE NIGHT ’?” HIS WIFE: Tey ’EM THE TRUTH. TELL ’EM 

“I DON’T KNOW. I GUESS IT MEANS ALARM IF THEY NEED A BATH WE'D ADVISE “EM TO TAKE 
CLOCKS.” IT AFORE THEY COME, 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST. 


EVEN WORSE 
“T thought Ida was awfully kind to send you 
that vase.” 
“Oh, [I don’t know! Some one gave it to her.” 
“Yes, but she might have given you some- 
thing she bought herself.” 








THE MISTRESS: WHAT, SUZANNE, GOING TO 
LEAVE ME? GOING TO GET MARRIED? THIS IS 
MOST UNEXPECTED. 

THE FRENCH MAID: Our, MADAM, BUT EET 
EES NOT MY FAULT. EET WAS ONLY LAST NIGHT 
EASTER, AND ME WITH THE SAME OLD BONNET! ZAT YOUR SON PROPOSE TO ME. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
j Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
stamped envelope in their letters. 


Mrs. L. W. H.—You should wear your gloves 
to the dinner and remove them at the table 
when the dinner is served. If the dinner is a 
very informal one the gloves are not worn even 
with evening dress, but at a formal dinner it is 
always done. Some simply slip the hands of 
long gloves off during dinner. 
Mrs. F.—An attractive menu 
course luncheon will be as follows: 
, Cream of celery soup. 
Individual chicken pies; currant jelly; asparagus 
tips. 

Cucumbers with French dressing. 

Ice cream served in fruit forms and 
cakes. 

Mitirary Evcnre.—If you have not tried a 
military progressive. euchre party that will be 
interesting and novel. 


for a_ three- 


fancy 


Decorate your rooms with flags and _ red, 
white, and blue cheesecloth. Have tally cards 
with crossed flags at the top. You can buy 


these. Have red, white, and blue pencils also. 
If there are to be four tables, with six at each 
table, have eight different kinds of small flags 
and three of each kind. The eight different 
kinds should represent the different nations. 
There should be three American flags, for in- 
stance, three French, three German, three Span- 
ish, three Japanese, three English, three Rus- 
sian, and three Italian. 

The first table will represent the war between 
Japan and Russia, the second the one between 
America and Spain, the third the ‘old one be- 
tween England and France, and the fourth one 
the constant war between Germany and Italy. 
The tables will start in this way, and it will be 
interesting to see, as the game progresses, which 
countries will get into trouble and which ones 
will win. The tally will be kept in the name 
of the countries instead of in individual names. 
Those representing the same country keep to- 
gether during the entire evening instead of 
changing. Tables are changed in the usual way, 
but not partners. The small flags are passed 
at the beginning on trays. They are divided into 
two divisions in such a way that the number 
of ladies and gentlemen at each table will be 
even, and the rest is left to chance. Partners 
find each other by means of the flags. Time 


may be called by means of a horn or trumpet 
instead of a bell. 

The first prizes may be small silk flags, 
the booby prizes tiny toy cannons. 

The collation may consist of brown bread 
cheese sandwiches, creamed chicken, orange 


and 


and 
and 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


banana salad, and either coffee or 
with ices and cake at the end. 

Stac Party.—The best programme for a stag 
party is a supper, cards, and plenty of good 
cigars. Men, as a rule, do not care for indoor 
games. 

A good menu for a man’s supper is as follows: 

Oysters on the shell. 
Mock turtle soup. 
Steak with mushrooms; stuffed potatoes ; 
pease. 

Asparagus salad with crackers and cheese. 

Ginger ice cream. 
Coffee. 

If the refreshments are to be served during 
the evening have brown bread sandwiches and 
olives, beer and Welsh rabbits, or something of 
that kind. 

See that the card tables are supplied with ash 
receivers and matches, and that there are plenty 
of good cigars, and leave the men to themselves 
The question of drinks, kind and quality, must 
be settled by you, with due consideration for the 
men and their tastes. Toasts would be interest- 
ing at the supper table, and if the men are col- 
lege men, decorations in their college colors would 


fruit punch 


French 


add to the attraction and would not seem to 
them effeminate. 
CONSTANT ReEADER.—The person offering the 


toast rises from his seat and lifts his glass to 
his lips, saying, as he does so, “ Let us drink 
to...” The rest of the company, with the ex- 
ception of the one to whom the toast is made, 
also raise their glasses and drink with the one 
who proposes the toast. When formal toasts 
are given all rise except the honored one, who 
keeps his seat, does not drink, and smilingly ac- 
knowledges the honor paid him. Later he may 
rise and give a toast in return. A short hu- 
morous speech is frequently made just after 
the toast has been drunk, but this is not ab- 
solutely necessary. It is considered very un- 
lucky to drink a friend’s health in water. It is 
better to at least touch the lips to the edge of 
a glass filled with wine. 

The dessert fork or spoon is placed on the 
table with the dessert plates after the salad. 
Just before the dessert the cloth is cleared of all 
the silver that may have been left from the other 
courses. The dessert fork or spoon is placed at 
the right of the plate. 

When a wedding takes place at the bride’s 
home it is customary to send either an accept- 
ance or regrets to the person sending the invita- 
tion. 
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Mary.—A friendly business letter should end, 
“Sincerely yours, or, “ Very truly yours.” <A 
personal letter, whether to a lady or to a gentle- 
man, may end in the same way or, “ Yours very 
sincerely,” “ Yours cordially.” “ Yours faithful- 
ly’ and * Yours respectfully ” are used in places 
particularly appropriate to them. “ Yours” 
should never be used alone, and the adverbs 
* sincerely,” “ cordially,” ete., should not be used 
without the “* yours.” 

Mrs. F.—Why not have a masquerade party 


for your forty young people for a change? At 


fifteen and sixteen the girls at least have not 
outgrown their childhood passion for dressing 


up. and the boys will enjoy the mystery. They 


should all have cambrie or cheese-cloth dominos 
and small masks. If it is to be a “ sentiment 
party ” request the girls to wear pink and the 


boys black. 


Decorate the rooms with greens and strings 
of pink and silver paper hearts. Have them 


lighted with pink candles only, so that the light 
is dim and the atmosphere full of sentiment. 
Twenty different kinds of dainty little heart- 
shaped cards are supplied by the hostess, and 
one is given to each pink domino. Since it is 
leap year, each pink domino must go and pin her 
heart on the sleeve of a black domino. If you 
prefer to have the choice settled by chance cut 
the hearts in two before giving them out, and 


present one set of halves to the men and the 
other to the girls. The girls must then find 


their partners by hunting for the other halves 
of their hearts. When the girl has found her 
partner she must propose to him on her knees. 
If he refuses, the girl pins the heart to her own 
sleeve and wears it until she proposes to another 
successfully. All are supposed.to be mated in the 
end. After the mating each man is invited to do 
something suggested by his partner. These things 
are supposed to be sufficiently embarrassing to 
revenge the required proposals and some of the 
refusals just experienced by the fair ones. One 
may be asked to sing a song, another to dance, a 
third to “speak a piece,” a fourth to bray like 
a donkey, ete. Some may be able to guess their 
partners’ names in this way. After this each 
couple will go into a darkened room in turn, 
and there have their fortune told by some one 
who has been asked to fill the part of fortune- 
teller. She gives them an outline of their future 
lives, usually a very funny one. 

After this have a wedding party similar to 
the old-fashioned stage coach game. The guests 
are seated in a circle, and one of them stands 
in the centre to tell a story. It must be a 
love story, of eourse, and each member of the 
party is given the name of one of the characters 
or a piece of furniture—anything that is to be 
mentioned in the story. Every time the story- 
teller mentions a character the one bearing that 
name must rise and turn around. Every time 
he uses the words “wedding” or “love” all 
must get up and change seats. If he can the 
story-teller will then seize one of the seats, and 
the one left out must go on with the story. 

Conclude your evening with a game of hearts, 
with tally cards in the form of hearts, and small 
gilt hearts to paste on to keep tally. When this 
game begins the masks should be removed. Dur- 
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ing the entire time there has, of course, been 
very busy guessing, and those who have safely 
concealed their identity up to the end should 
have prizes. 

For refreshments have heart-shaped cheese 
and pickle sandwiches, creamed oysters in heart- 
shaped paper dishes, chocolate with whipped 
cream, ices in the shape of hearts, and little 
cakes and candies. 

Miss EK. R. S.—Have a salmagundi evening 
for your young people—that is, a progressive 
series of old-fashioned games, a different one at 
each table. They need not necessarily sit at u 
table while playing the games. They may be 
of all kinds, but there should be a_ progression 
from one to the other. At the first table there 
may be a set of diavolo sticks: at the next—the 
dining-room table this time—a set of ping-pong: 
at the third, tiddledywinks;: at the fourth, jack 
straws, etc. You will be able to tliink of numer- 
ous old games. There should be prizes at the 
end. A set of diavolo sticks would make a good 
first prize, and a book of games the 
prize. 

For refreshments have sandwiches, 
frozen fruit, and small cakes. 

Miss L. 8.—It is hard to plan a Dutch lunch 
eon, especially for May day. The Dutch are 
fond of heavy food, and the daintier things seem 
more appropriate for a spring luncheon.~- Carrs 
ing out the May day suggestion, | would have: 

Clams on the half shell. 
Cream of lettuce soup. 
Shad roe with cucumbers. 

Broiled chicken on toast: French pease. 
Asparagus salad with French dressing. 
Vanilla ice cream with strawberries. 

Coffee or tea. 
If vou cannot get the fresh strawberries serve 


second 


lemonade, 


the vanilla ice cream in half peaches—the 
peaches canned, of course. 

Decorate the table with apple blossoms o1 
dog-wood. Use doilies instead of a table cloth. 


Miss L. S. B.—The visiting card of an only 
unmarried daughter, or of the oldest unmarried 
daughter, should read, Miss Smith. The size of 
the cards should be two inches by two and three 
quarter inches. The address should be engraved 
in smaller letters down in the right-hand corner 
of the card. The envelope containing the ac 
ceptance of invitation from Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith to dine should be addressed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. 8S. H. G.—Decorate the table for your 
Knickerbocker tea or evening with yellow tulips 
arranged in a bowl. Have brass candle 
sticks with yellow candles and shades. If pos- 
sible, have a bare mahogany table with doilies 
and use blue and white dishes. If you have not 
got a brass bow! for the tulips fill a tin milk 
pan with sand and stick the tulips in it. The 
sand should be damp. of course. Cover the pan 
itself with green smilax, and use a little of 
it on the cloth or bare table, but not too much. 

The refreshments may consist of: 

Cold turkey with pickles. 

Cheese sandwiches. 

turnovers served with cream. 
Plum cake. 
Punch and coffee. 


brass 


Apple 
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Mrs. D. L. P.—The books on 
and Expression are not very satisfactory, 
one which is perhaps the best is Heads and Hows 
to Read Them, by Stackpool E. Odell. The mosi 
reliable book on titles, and the way to address 
titled personages, is Good Form in England, 
The book is published anonymously in England, 
but if you write to any trustworthy book agents 
in Montreal they will be able to secure it for 
you. 

Mrs. C. L. R.—It is rather difficult to tell you 
where you would be likely to sell to advantage 
the newspaper you have which gives an account 
of George Washington's death. The single copies 


Physiognomy 
but 


of even the oldest newspaper do not command 
a very high price, since historical societies, 
libraries, and even private collectors wish to 


have a complete file, and are not interested in 
only one number. I would advise you to write 
to the regent of the local chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and ask if the 
chapter would consider buying the copy, or else 
write to the State Librarian at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and ask him what value he would attach 
to such a paper as you describe. 

Mrs. EK. L. C.—The plan of work you are about 
to take up in your club will, I am sure, prove 


very interesting. It is always difficult to har 
monize the different elements that are in every 


club, but your scheme to divide your members 
into active and associate groups is an excellent 
one. You might obtain a vote of the club as to 
whether the associates, for the sake of being ex- 
cused from any literary work, would pay the ten 
cents. It is not unusual for associate members 
of clubs to pay more than those on the active 
list. But vou will interest them so much in the 
reading of “ Evangeline” that all will wish to 
remain active members. The Bazar sends you its 
good wishes for the first meeting, and is sure it 
will be most successful. Here are some sug 
gestions which may help in conducting the read- 
ing. You could not have selected a poem that 
would be so generally acceptable to so many peo- 
ple as “ Evangeline.” Before you begin to read I 
would explain that the poem, as they probably 
all know, is a beautiful story told in verse; it 
is a narrative peem. This will at once interest 
them, and if you hint that it is a love story 
you will be sure of their attention. After a read- 
ing discuss the story as far as you have gone. 
Ask some one to describe how she thinks Evange- 
line looked, if Gabriel's character is attractive, 
and vote on what line in the poem pleased the 


members most. There are some books I would 
suggest your looking into to learn how Long- 
fellow came to write the poem, and how the story 
You might say to 
any 


of the poem is based on fact. 


the members that the Bazar will answer 
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question they may care to ask, and that the Home 
Study Department will be glad to keep in touch 
with your work. 


EstHer.—The BAZAR is very glad to answer 


your question in regard to the proper size of 
initials to use in marking table linen. The cus 


tomary size of initial for table napkins is one 


and a half inches by one and a half inches, and 
this will do for the table cloth as well, but 
usually the next size is preferred. The initials 


should be embroidered on the table cloth equally 
distant from either end of the cloth, and as many 
inches from the edge as would cause them to be 
twelve or fourteen inches from the side or the 
end when the cloth is spread. Two sets of 
initials on the cloth directly opposite each other 
is customary. 

BASKETBALL.—If you write to the director of 
the gymnasium at Smith, Wellesley, or Vassar 
College, she will, 1 am sure, be glad to give you 


the best rules for the game of basketball. Had 
you given me your full address, I could have 


sent you by mail the name of a firm, dealers in 
athletic goods, who publish an admirable book 
entitled How to Play Basketball. 

Mrs. FE. B. J.—The Bazar is always interested 
in the different kinds of work women engage in, 
and your work is one in which they should ex- 
cel; but not many do, so your chance of getting 


a market for your cakes is probably good. Your 
idea of arranging for the sale of your cakes 
through the Women’s Exchanges is excellent, 


and I should try at the exchanges in, all the 
neighboring cities. I am sending you by mail 
the addresses of several. You would do better 


if you could come to the exchange yourself, tell 
the authorities what you wish to do, and give 
them 2 sample of your cake. If this is impossible, 
write and ask if you may send samples and un 


der what conditions they would receive you 
goods. 
L. J. R.—The April number of the Bazar un- 


doubted!y furnished you all the information you 
desired in regard to the fashions in 
hats, and colors of material suitable for a wom- 
an of forty. but had you given your address, a 
letter would have been sent you answering your 
questions in detail. It is still possible to do 
this, and the Bazar will hope to hear from you 
again, and send vou a reply by mail. 

Miss E. R.—If you and some of your friends 
wish to correspond with girls of your own age 
in foreign countries, the best way would be to 
teachers’ agency—I am sending 


dresses, 


get trom seme 
you by mail the address of a reliable one—a 


list of six schools in England, France, and Gew 
many, then write to the principals of these 
schools and ask permission to correspond with 
some of the pupils. 











WITH THE CORRESPONDING 


Mrs. R.—The article by Miss Fallows, which 
has been a help to you, has been to many others 
as well, and so general is this imterest in the 
whole subject of psychotherapy that the Bazar 
has arranged to publish other articles upon it. 
You say you want more help. That will 
come, for in the present number of the BAZAx 


soon 


Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D., Associate-Director 
of the Class for the Moral Control of Nerv- 
ous Disorders, Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
Mass., treats the subject in a practical way. 


During the year, from time to time, other arti- 
cles by this same eminent authority will appear 
in the Bazar, and are intended to show 
nervous women how to help themselves. In this 
way, the admirable work of Emmanuel Church 
will reach you. You ask about a course of 
study to pursue. You are wise to do that, and 
here are a few of the books which the directors 
of Emmanuel Church recommend, and which you 
cannot read without being benefited: Nerves in 
Disorder, by Alfred T. Schofield; Springs of 
Character ; Subconscious Mind, also by the same 
author; Perfect Health, by Charles C. Haskell; 
Vature of Goodness, by George Palmer; Psychol- 
ogy of Suggestion, by Boris Sidis. I am inter- 
ested to see that you have already read one of 
Doctor DuBois’s books. Are you familiar with 
the little pamphlet of his, Influence of Mind on 
Body? Jf not, read it. I shall be glad to hear 
from you again, and if any questions come up 
in your reading which you would care to ask, 
[ shall be glad to answer them. You will see 
that the force of all these books lies in their 
suggestiveness. But their power is lost unless 
acts upon the suggestions. I am sure this 
new line of work and interest will prove helpful 
to you. 

Miss L. McM.—The Home Study Department 
is much interested in your club, and will be glad 
to follow you in your reading travels 
this continent and into the countries of Europe. 
It is a little difficult to direct you, since you do 
not tell me how much time you mean to devote 
to each place; whether you mean to read ex- 
haustiveiy about America or if you mean to 
reach Europe as soon as possible. But I would 
suggest that your first meeting be a very prac- 
tical one. Since you are a Travel Club, have one 
or two of your members report on the different 
routes to take from San Francisco to New York, 
and the steamer you will sail on for Europe. 
Hlave another bring a Baedeker of the United 
States, and report on the varions places you 
will visit on the way, the hotels you will stop 
at, and the objects of interest to be seen in the 
different cities. Also have an atlas at hand, so 
that you may follow on the map any of these 
routes you select. My advice would be to travel 


these 


one 


across 


by the Santa Fé in order to reach the Grand 
Canyon, which all Americans should see. The 
hook to read in connection with the Grand 


Canvon is The Romance of the Colorado River, 
by Frederick Dellenbaugh, and you will have no 
difficulty in getting it from the libraries. It 
would be a mistake to try and read the book 
through at the club, so select Chapters IT., IIL, 
and VI.: then, if the members are interested 
enough, they will finish the book at their leisure. 
If you are desirous of knowing more of the 
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romantic history of your own State read the 
volume called California, by Josiah Royce, in 
the “ American Commonwealth ” The 
chapters for club reading would be L., LIL, See 
tions Vt., VII.: Chapter V., Sections I.-VIT.; 
and you will find it interesting to compare the 
conditions in San Francisco then and now. 

Let me hear from you again in regard to your 
plans, and [ will send you a list of books de 
scriptive of the places you wish to visit. By 
this careful reading the places will seem almost 
as real to you as if you saw them. 

Mrs. H.—The Bazar is glad to give you all 
assistance possible, but with the little informa 
tion I have in regard to what occasions the dif 
ference in size of your hips, it would be hazard- 
ous to suggest any exercises. For example, if 
there were anything the matter, with the bone, 


series. 


certain exercises would be injurious. Does this 
difference in your hips make you lame? If the 
trouble is growing more marked, I would ad- 


vise you to consult a physician, who, knowing 


the conditions, would suggest suitable exercises, 
but if not, I would resort to the skill of a 


dressmaker, and have a small pad made to wear 
with mv which would be of a size to 
make the hips measure exactly the same. 

Miss G. R.—It is customary to “set” the 
color in wash materials by using salt and cold 
water. The proportion is two ounces of-salt to 
eight quarts of water, and the material should 
remain in this solution for two hours. Charm- 
ing as the color lavender is, it is the least proof 
against fading of all the colors, and while you 
are wise to “set” the color of your lavender 
gingham, it is possible that the color may not 


hold well. 


dresses 


COMPLEX1ON.—You ask for both general and 
specific directions for the care of your com- 
plexion. First of all, remember that to insure 
having a good skin, your digestion must be 


kept in order, and there is no better way to do 
that than by taking exercise. Plan to walk 
three or four miles a day at least, and this will 
reduce your flesh too. Then be careful of your 
diet, and drink as little water as possible with 
your meals, but on rising in the morning drink 
a full water, and frequently between 
meals. These are the general rules. The more 
specific are: Use flannel face cloths, and never 
put water on your face until after you 
have bathed it in warm. The shock of first hot 
and then cold is excellent for the skin, but using 
cold water before the pores have been opened by 
the warm is apt to make the skin rough. After 
washing the face in this way, it is well to rub 
on with the fingers a cold cream which will 
soften the skin. If your skin is not too sensitive, 
the frequent use of soap on the face, especially 
if the pores are rather large, is advisable. But 
if you find your skin tender for the soap, 
dip your flannel cloth in hot soap suds, and this 


glass of 


cold 


too 


will answer the purpose. It is not difficult to 
learn to massage the face, and the rubbing, 


pinching, and smoothing out of the skin is one 
of the best means of keeping it in condition. 


Mrs. E. C. H.—It is always safer to have 
broadcloth sponged, no matter whether it be 
black or a color. In this way you avoid the 


danger of the material being spotted by water. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of description. 


Beppinc.—The best mattresses are made of 
selected South American hair called black and 
white drawings. The white drawings are the 


most expensive. A mattress of ordinary size for 
a double bed will cost about thirty dollars for the 
white drawings and twenty-six or twenty-eight 
for the black drawings. One of pure South 
American hair not coming under either of these 
but very good, quite good enough for 
most people, costs about twenty dollars. A mixed 
hair mattress costs fifteen or eighteen dollars. 
Rather than get a poor hair mattress it is ad- 
visable to get a felt mattress. In fact, some 
people prefer them. These may be had for from 
thirteen to fifteen dollars for the large size. 
A box spring will cost you from ten to fifteen 
dollars, and a wire spring from four fifty to 
eight. It is not necessary to have the most 
expensive in either of these. A four seventy-five 
Wire spring is good, and a ten-dollar box spring. 
A felt mattress is the cheapest mattress recom- 
mended. Even if you intend to throw an ex- 
celsior mattress away in a year, I think that 
you will find it a foolish piece of economy be- 
cause it will never be comfortable. In_ fitting 
out a small institution for very poor people 
from the street it will be well to cover the 
with a protection cloth. A cloth is 


classes, 


mattress 
made for this purpose, waterproof. 

You can get small white enamel single beds 
also for this purpose, with the spring attached, 
for five dollars and a half or six dollars. A 
small felt mattress made to fit these bedsteads 
will cost about five dollars. 

Good blankets cost about five dollars a_ pair, 
but you can get them much cheaper for these 


small beds—some that do not contain as much 
wool. You ought to be able to get them for 


three dollars and seventy-five cents. 

May.—Curtain fixtures are by no means in- 
expensive. It is surprising how an amount will 
run up in fitting out a whole house. It is not 
well to economize on something that must last 
so long. These who have bought the cheap fix- 
tures appreciate this in a very short time. They 
tarnish so quickly! The small receptacles for 
the curtain hooks in the cheaper rings come out 
almost as soon as the curtains are up, and one 
is constantly troubled with curtains hanging 
down first in one place and then in another. 

The brass tubing and traverse rings are the 


best possible combination with good heavy 
brackets and sockets. They will cost almost 


twice as much as the ordinary brass-covered poles 


Mad 





is advisable that inquirers 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and turvaritudly accompanying cach letter with a pian 
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make their letters as systematic and concise as 
etters Cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 
rom the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation 
it 1s wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


th to une another and to the points of the compass, and 


The plans need not be well drawn 


and cheap rings. but they are worth more than 
twice as much because they will wear twice as 
long. In fact, they can be finished over when 
they are tarnished, so that they will last for 
an indefinite period. 

Some people do not know that 
can be pieced, so that it is often 
change poles from house to house. 

FuRNITURE.—No; I do not like light oak fur 


brass poles 


possible to 


niture. The color is not only very inartistie, 
but the models of the light oak furniture are 
usually not good and the construction is the 
cheapest. I would either make the best of the 


few pieces you have until you can change or, if 
the shapes are good, have them stained dark 


brown to go with the new fumed oak pieces. | 
would certainly not buy more of the light, oak 
even if the two kinds of oak do seem very in- 
harmonious for a time. It is inadvisable to get 


imitation mahogany, except as substitute pieces 
to go with the real until more real can be bought. 
The color of imitation mahogany is usually 
bright and crude. Veneered mahogany is not 
objectionable. Of course the dealer had no right 
to sell it to you for solid, but they will all do 
that. You shouid have lifted it and looked in 
side the drawers before you bought it. It is al- 
ways possible to discover a veneer in that way 
However, I would not be distressed if the grain 
beautiful. It should last an_ indefinite 
period of time with proper care. Instead of 
imitation mahogany get a white enamel set for 
your bedroom. The different prices in white 
enamel are caused by two things: first, the wood 
itself, and, second, the number of coats of paint 
on the wood. You will find the cheap ename! 
pretty satisfactory in proportion to the price, 
and it can easily be finished over at any time. 
Yes, you can have your old carpets made over 


18 sO 


into rugs. The color of the rugs will depend 
upon the prevailing colors in the carpets. Such 
rugs. are very durable. The cost is about a dol- 


lar and a quarter a yard for eutting and wea, 
ing. Some of the Wilton rugs are beautiful and 
some are very ugly. The beauty depends entirels 
on the colors. The manufacturers must suit all 
tastes, and as a result there are even more crude 
colors than soft ones; but they are improving 
all the time now and some very beautiftil ones 
may be found. The Axminster rugs are less ex- 
pensive, but not as beautiful. You cannot pos- 
sibly get a real Oriental for the price you name. 
Smyrnas are sometimes very pretty, but they da 
not wear as well as the Wiltons. 
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An Overloaded Ship 


Makes slow headway against the heaving, rolling sea. 

It's the same with the man who overloads his system with a mass of heavy 
indigestible food. 

It means a heavy, foggy brain and a tired, sleepy feeling when you ought to be 
making “things hum”—skimming along on the high tide to success. 


Are you going to remain in the slow-going “Freighter” class, or would you 


prefer to be one of the “ Ocean Greyhounds” ? 


Change your food. Try 


Grape -Nuts 


with rich cream, and get energy and speed! 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A 





Things which are advertised are always the best 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Mas. L. E. H.—Your ideas about fitting out 
the nursery are very artistic, and practical as 
well. It is a pleasure to make suggestions when 
so promising a beginning has been made. The 
cream walls will be lovely and will brighten the 
room. ~The toy frieze comes with a cream back- 
ground, and so also does the Noah’s ark, so 
that you can take your choice. Have the low 
fumed ocak bookcases by all means for the toys, 
and as many of the little chairs, tables, and so 
forth, in the children’s sizes as possible. They 
are very attractive in the fumed oak. You can 
have either rush or leather seats for the chairs. 
The dark, rich, red linen will be lovely for the 
window seats. Have a plain dark red rug also. 
The curtains should ‘be sill length of either 
brown or red linen. Some of the red and brown 
rose chintz will be lovely for the pillows. The 
colors are very artistic, they are so soft, dull, 
and rich. Your child should grow up with a 
taste for artistic colors brought up in a room 
like this. 

In the little girl’s bedroom, with the white 
enamel furniture, a dainty little paper with 
little pink roses and birds on a white ground 
would be charming. It is very cheap. With this 
you should have white muslin curtains and pink 
and white cotton rugs. 

In your oldest son’s room have a dark brown 
woodwork, a tan paper, and fumed oak furniture. 
For curtains, pillows, ete., have printed linen 
with a tan background and green and brown 
figures. There is a beautiful grape design in 
these colors which would be very effective. 

In your own room have a gray-blue self-toned 
paper, white woodwork, dark blue cotton rugs 
woven on an écru warp, with dashes of gray, 
green, and écru in the woof, and chintz eur- 
tains in blue and green. This coloring with your 
mahogany furniture will be lovely. 

I can make no suggestion and give no criti- 
cisms for your living room and dining room. 
They must be charming and _ very artistic. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—It is not only possible to 
have lamps made to order, but frequently they 
are very much cheaper than those bought com- 
plete. In getting the parts separately it is very 
necessary to study the proportions very care- 
fully, especially the proportion between the bow! 
and the shade. “Do not get one without having 
the other with you to see how they go together. 
Having a beautiful amber glass shade, try to 
get a dull brass base. There are places in New 
York, and very probably in Boston as well, where 
Damascus brass is sold at wholesale. Do not 
question the willingness of the owners of these 
shops to sell at retail also. Among numberless 
old brass bowls and jardinié@res you will be able 
to find one that will harmonize with your shade 
in size, shape, and color. They will get a lamp 


well to go with it, and a shade frame, and the 
price will be about half what you would pay 
for the whole lamp in a lamp store. 

A small piece of Oriental embroidery is just 


the thing to go under a lamp on a mahogany 
table. The coloring must be beautiful. The 
hole does not decrease its value or its beauty. 
It is best to mend it as well as possible so that 
it will not be conspicuous, however. 

Clean your brass with the red paste or liquid. 

The samples of paper and the velvet to go 
with them are very good. You can safely carry 
out those color schemes. 

Mrs. R. L. S.—Have white dimity spreads for 
the bed in the Colonial room. You can buy very 
pretty ones large enough to reach almost to the 
floor and finished with a fringe. In the other 
rooms I would have hemstitched linen spreads 
with a large monogram in the centre. Have a 
long strip for the pillows made in the same way 
with a smaller monogram. The lace spreads are 
too elaborate for your rooms. Dainty embroid- 
ered linen spreads made of fine linen lawn are 
lovely. These may be used over a color. 

CRAFTSMAN.—The principal object of the arts 
and crafts societies in the large cities is to sell 
artistic handiwork. Any one can belong to them 
by paying a nominal entrance fee, and can send 
work for exhibition and sale. They will charge 
a commission on the sale, but not an unreason- 


able one. It is not necessary to live in the 
same State. At a recent exhibition in New 
York there was a large collection of unusual 
embroideries. All work exhibited must be up 


to a certain standard. If it reaches this stand- 
ard, the more unusual it is the happier they 
will be to try and sell it for you. The descrip- 
tion of your work sounds very interesting. 

H. 1. Y.—Excelsior mattresses are not com- 
fortable even when there is a layer of cotton 
over the excelsior. Your theory of being able to 
throw the mattresses away every year by having 
these cheap ones is a good one if the excelsior 
were not so hard and bunchy. It mats down 
very quickly, as well as being very uncomfortable, 
even when it is new. I advise you to pay more 
and have a good quality of felt mattress. Some 
people even prefer them to hair, and they are 
very easily cleaned. The white iron bedsteads 
will serve your purpose very nicely. You can 
get white enamel cribs for the babies. Other 
furniture in white enamel also would make the 
room very dainty. Undoubtedly it will be bet- 
ter to paint the walls. Do not leave them white. 
Paint them in soft colors, preferably greens and 
browns; a pale yellow in the north rooms. The 
one, five, and ten cent prints, copies of the paint- 
ings of the old and modern masters, will make 
very acceptable pictures. I quite agree with 
you that pictures of some kind are needed. You 
can put them up with thumb tacks without mar- 
ring the wall. Little glass-headed thumb tacks 
come for that purpose. The glass heads make 
them imperceptible. 

The simple parlor downstairs sounds very at- 
tractive. The plain écru net curtains, with the 
green walls and green and brown rug, should 
be very restful and harmonious. 
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The skin is an im portant body organ. It discharges, 
through its 28 miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or 
waste matter every 24 hours. Now unless these pores are 
properly performing their work, this waste matter stays im 
the skin and makes it sallow, muddy, and yellowish. 

Therefore, a healthy skin is necessary to a perfect com- 
plexion. Exposure to the weather, the heat and cold, to dirt 
and dust indoors and out, to the tainted air of the ballroom or 
the steam of the kitchen, make a skin tonic an absolute 
necessity to the woman who values her complexion 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nourishing skin food with stimulating tonic properties. 
Apply a little with the finger-tips night and morning and 
it will help the little pores to perform the work nature 
intends them to do. 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and cause 
large, unsightly pores. Many skin troubles are caused by 
rubbing stuff into the skin. Having no remedial virtue, 
this simply dries up and clogs the tiny pores, making the 
complexion worse than it was before. 

Milkweed Cream is absorbed by the skin like the dry 
ground absorbs water. It quickly restores a faded, sallow 
complexion and removes all skin blemishes. It should 
be used regularly every night and morning in order to keep 
the skin healthy and to prevent the pores from becoming 
clogged up. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS—PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


Milkweed Cream is put up in the most dainty fashion—white jars 
that will be an ornament for the most exclusive dressing-table 
Just write a note giving your name and address and 
Liberal Sample Free enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage, and we 
will send a sample free of charge, to prove how beneficial and beautifying 
Milkweed Cream really is! 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 49 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is sold by all druggists, 50c. and 
$1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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ZODENTA 


is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance 
of the well-groomed man 
or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in 
paste form, different 
from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together by 
intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 
same. 

It dissolves all in- 
jurious deposits which 
discolor and in time ruin 
the delicate enamel, 
causing decayed teeth. 
It prevents the forma- 
tion of tartar and de- 
stroys all poisons and 
germs which cause soft- 
ened and diseased gums. 

If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large 
(24 oz.) tube postpaid. 
Your money returned if 
you don’t like it. 

Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed free. 


F. F.INGRAM6G CO. 
49 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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THE SPRING MOVING 


F you must move, let it be a March moving, 
| an April moving, or even a June moving—- 
anything in preference to a May moving, 
unless unkind fate and an expiring lease decree 
that it must be. In May the general exodus 
takes place, and as a result vans are doubled 
in price. 

Mysteries and troubles of moving are multi- 
plied in May. At other seasons the van may 
be expected to do half a mile in four hours, 
and one’s possessions may be packed with rea- 
sonable care. The professional moving com- 
panies are a decided improvement upon the old 
primitive methods. They will send expert pack- 
ers, who bring boxes, excelsior, and burlap, all 
the necessary equipment, and who guarantee the 


safe transference of all one’s possessions. They 
will take pictures from the walls and china 
from the shelves. One need pack only one’s 


clothes and personal possessions. Both the bur- 
den and the responsibility of packing are less- 
ened a hundredfold, and the uncertainties and 
delays, although great at the best, are certainly 
decreased rather than increased. 

It is wise to engage the transfer company 
several weeks in advance, whether the moving 
is to take place during the rush season or not. 
It is also necessary to set a date for moving 
into the new apartment long enough after the 
moving out of its last occupants ‘to make it 
possible to have it repaired, cleaned, and in 
perfect condition. Above all things, the work- 
men should be out. There is nothing more ir- 
ritating after the house is thoroughly cleaned 
than to be obliged to invite a long procession 
of workmen to enter singly or in groups to 
finish pieces of work, each of which in turn 
necessitates cleaning and recleaning, until one’s 
patience is exhausted. It is indeed well to be 


assured of their final departure before any 
cleaning or polishing is undertaken. 
If one is to have new curtains, shades, fix- 


tures, rugs, oilcloth, ete., any of the innumerable 
things for which measurements must be made 
and work done by men sent from the large 
shops, it must be remembered that during the 
spring and fall seasons work of that kind can- 
not be promised less than ten days or two weeks 
from the time the measurements are taken. 
One should make one’s plans and get all the 
workmen started on their several duties almost 
three weeks or a month before the moving day 
arrives. If old chairs need new upholstery, old 
eurtains new linings, ete., it is well to send 
them to the upholsterer a month before they are 
wanted, also. Those who are moving into a 
new house or a larger house and will need many 
things, may even wish to employ a decorator, 
should make their plans for furnishing far 
ahead and give the decorator plenty of time; 
for if things are to be both beautiful *and eco- 
nomical, time will be required to bring about 
that highly desirable combination of qualities. 
The decorator in his turn must be able to give 
plenty of time to those working for him, the 
curtain makers and hangers, the upholsterers, 
ete. Beautiful effects cannot be brought about 
With the workmen out of the house 


in a hurry. 
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or apartment, walls freshly papered, paint re 
newed, the cleaning done, floors waxed, rugs 
down, and curtains up, the day of moving can- 
not bring utter chaos. This is especially true 
if the packing has been systematically done and 
labels and lists plentifully used. Then boxes 
and barrels as well as furniture may be placed 
in the right rooms when they arrive, and much 
confusion may be saved. A skilled packer is a 
blessing, but one cannot expect the impossible 
from him. One of the family should superin- 
tend the packing and see that things that belong 
together are kept together, and that each box 
and barrel is labelled both as to contents and 
destination. It is sometimes impossible to put 
the entire lists of contents on the label, and it 
is generally better to letter or number each 
box, indicating simply the destination. Then a 
corresponding list should be made, showing the 
contents of each in detail. This is especially 
advantageous when a journey is to be taken 
and a delay is unavoidable between the packing 
and the unpacking. 

If one is not to be blessed with the assistance 
of an expert packer, it is necessary to supply 
numerous boxes and barrels and plenty of news- 
papers and excelsior for the task ahead. The 
smal] furnishings of bedrooms may usually be 
packed in chiffoniers and skirt boxes. Clothes 
can be put into chiffoniers and trunks. Bric-a- 
brac and dishes must be kept by themselves, and 
carefully and closely packed in newspapers and 
excelsior. It is wise to cover valuable pieces 
of mahogany and upholstered furniture with 
burlap. If the journey is to bea long one, 
crates are necessary. White endmeb furniture 
should always be wound with strips of cloth; 
the enamel is easily knocked off. Drawers in 
chiffoniers should be locked. It is wise to pack 
small movable parts of furniture, like casters, 
knobs, ete., together in a box. They are very 
easily lost in moving. Pictures should be tied 
face to face, if possible, with a pad of excelsior 
between. It is sometimes better to paste heavy 
paper over the glass of pictures, so that if the 
glass is broken it will be kept in place by the 
paper and not stick into the picture itself and 
ruin it. Mattresses should be covered with old 
sheets or burlap. 

When all has been done that can be done one 
should possess one’s soul in patience and expect 
delays, breakages, and losses, and a sense of 
homelessness for many days to come. 

If the vans are not covered, we may expect to 
be filled with shame when we see choice speci- 
mens from the attic inevitably placed on the 
top of each load. The most systematie of house- 
keepers cannot be expected to oversee the #s- 
thetic arrangement of the vans, and some ma- 
licious fate invariably inspires the men in their 
disposal of one’s possessions. Discarded mir- 
rors, washtubs, disabled furniture, and ragged 
comfortables! We think of the neighbors who 
are undoubtedly gasping with horror, and wish 
that we had destroyed all the old riffraff, wheth- 
er it was to have its use or not. Those who 
move frequently learn to destroy, but those who 
move for the first time find it a hard lesson. 
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Your Move: Wiitews 





Our 144: page book “The Test of 
Time,” is mailed free on request 


For many years we have been advertising to YOU—and to you personally, We have 
told you truthfully that we have something you need, that is both Jde//er and cheaper 
than the mattress you now try to sleep upon. Don’t you think you should look furthe r 
into this question of comfort and health in sleep? Frankly—isn’ t it ‘‘your move?” The 


Ostermoor Mattress 515. 






| 





is positively and without question the best mattress ever 
made. It is dud/—not stuffed. lt is clean, sanitary and 
attractive—not repulsive like the thought of slumber on the 
manes and tails of unknown horses of unsavory memory. 
Let our book tell the whole story in word and picture—over 
200 illustrations help make the argument convincing. Use 

















Cut ff 
the coupon or send postal. If you need no further proof— coupon or 
buy an Ostermoor at once—but get the genuine. send postal 

6 card 
You Can Buy of the Ostermoor Dealer in Your City 
(We will give you his name on request) 
IF HE HAS NONE IN STOCK, WE WILL SHIP YOU ONE DIRECT, OSTERMOOR & CO. 
EXPRESS PREPAID, SAME DAY YOUR CHECK IS RECEIVED 153 Elizabeth St., New York 
We sell on 30 Nights’ Free Trial and refund your money if dissatisfied. Accept no Without obligation on my 
ee The 5 Categmeor Se not yt at stores part, please send me your 144- 
anywhere, except by Authoriz gents, whose names 
Mattresses Cost we will furnish x Don’t go e savbedy ee—pen will ; page book and tree 
Express Charges Prepaid Be deceived. ys ens 9 sale and you lose the value SAMPLES 
‘ y t i tatior 
4'.6"—45 lbs. $15.00 You will find the name ° sGomemene™ ac of ticking used on the Ostermoor, and 
4'.0"-40 “ 13.35 the end of every genuine mattress. Insist that the name o! my Ostermoor dealer. 
31.6" 35 « 11.70 the dealer shows it to you or refuse to buy. : 
3'.0"30 * 10.00 Write for the Book To-day Seth ocevableces 
2'.6"—25“* 68.35 OSTERMOOR & CO. 
All 6 feet 3 inches long 153 Elizabeth St., New York OE a OOS. bp Pee Ae De 
In two parts, 50 cents extra Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Pe 
Dowa Co., Ltd., Montreal 
——e O00 0060 00SEs 66 0006 000006 0 oc ete cece COSeSe ceeseseeeessesots 











Things which are advertised are always lhe he sf. 











HARPER'S BAZAR 


RECIPES FOR THE 


MONTH'S MENUS 


(See Page 484) 
Eggs with black butter—Melt three table- nice cabbage; add a cup of English walnut 
spoonfuls of butter in a hot saucepan and cook meats, and stir stiff with mayonnaise. 
it till it is a dark brown; break into it care- Rice and date pudding—Wash well half a 


fully four eggs or more; do not let them break; 
baste them with the butter as they cook, and 
when done put in half a teaspoonful of vinegar, 
salt, and pepper, and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. 

Cream of beet soup.—Chop any cooked beets, 
add a cup of water, and simmer them till they 
are soft, and mix with a quart of milk; season 
well, thicken slightly, strain, and serve hot. 

Sweet omelette——To the usual rule for an 
omelette add sugar to taste; cook it, and when 
ready to fold over, put on it a layer of jam 
or jelly: after putting it on a hot platter cover 
with powdered sugar. 

Codfish in rolls.—Cut the top layer off some 
stale rolls and take out the crumb; rub with 
butter, fill with creamed fish, and cover with a 
thin layer of crumbs; dot the top with butter, 
and brown them in the oven. 

Cake strips——In making cake keep out a little 
batter; thin with milk and water mixed till it 
will run freely; pour on a buttered tin, and 
bake in a hot oven; while warm cut into strips, 
brush them over with a little white of 
cover with chopped nuts, and put them back 
to just brown. 

Banana and peanut salad.—Peel and scrape 
some ripe bananas; cut each one into two pieces 
crosswise, and also just cut off the ends, making 
them look like croquettes; roll in chopped pea- 
nuts, lay on lettuce, and pass mayonnaise or 
French dressing with them. 

Velvet cream.—Soak one fourth of a box of 
gelatine in a pint of cold milk and bring it to 
the boiling point, stirring constantly. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs with three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and mix with the milk; when it thick- 
ens remove from the fire, cool, add the whites 
of the eggs stiffly beaten, and flavor; cool in a 
mould; serve with preserved fruit or ginger. 


ecg 
5S? 


Cabbage and nut salad.—Chop or shred some 


pound of dates and stone them; chop fine and 
add to a plain rice pudding, and bake. 

Vegetable croquettes.—Mince carrots and tur- 
nips, and add pease if you choose; mix stiff with 
thick white sauce, and let all stand for two hours 
spread out on a platter; mould into croquettes 
or cutlets, dip each in sifted crumbs, beaten 
egg volk, and crumbs again, and let them stand 
till perfectly dry; fry two at a time in a wire 
basket in deep fat. Serve with a brown or white 
sauce; a cup of chopped nuts added to the vege- 
tables is a great improvement. 

Spinach; vegetable and salad.—Wash_ the 
spinach well and put it-on the fire in a covered 
saucepan without water; let it stand where it 
will be hot, but not cook, till the juice begins 
to flow, stirring and crushing it from time to 
time; half cook it, and then take it off the fire; 
put it twice through the meat chopper, season 
with salt, pepper, and lemon juice, and return 
to the fire; cook till done; add a tablespoonful 
of cream; put into a hot dish and cover with 
chopped egg. 

For salad, press the spinach while hot into 
small moulds; turn out when very cold; add a 
slice of hard-boiled egg to the top of each and 
serve with French dressing or mayonnaise. 

Rhubarb and nut jelly.—Stew the rhubarb till 
tender; put it into a mould with either almonds 
or English walnuts; strain the juice, add more 
sugar, if necessary, and sufficient gelatine; pour 
this over the rhubarb, and set away to grow 
firm. 

Pineapple cream, frozen.—Stew a pineapple, 
sweeten well, and strain through a press; add 
the juice of a lémon, and freeze; when half 
frozen, stir in a cup of whipped cream, and freeze 
till stiff. 

Cherry salad.—Stone large cherries, 
nut into each, and lay on lettuce; serve 
French dressing. 


press a 
with 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


HONEST GOODS 
HONEST LABELS 
--THEN QUALITY 


Mother’s pastry was always good because 
her shortening was always good and the 
only shortening she knew was leaf lard--- 
genuine leaf lard. That's exactly what 
“Simon Pure” Lard is, only it really is 
better than home-made lard can be be- 
cause of the uniform excellence found 
only in “Simon Pure.” Besides, mother 
could not get as good raw leaf as we do. 
We have the pick of thousands of pieces 
daily---she had only what her butcher 
could give her. It’s due to these spe- 
cially selected, crinkly, edible leaves --- 
refined by honest, Quality-producing 
methods---that “Simon Pure”’ is the fin- 
est lard on earth---the “‘Cream of Short- 





SIMON PURE, 


ening.” Sold only in Government Inspected 
and Sealed Pails, three’s, five’s and ten’s. If 
you wish to better mother’s pastry you must 
better her shortening. You can by using Simon 
Pure --- many a mother says so herself, and 
she ought to know. So will you if you try it. 





food is as nutritious as that 
which is baked or boiled, in spite 
of the solemn protests of faddists 


who declare that it is most in- 
digestible. If it proves unhealthful, the 
cause may be traced to one of two things 
---the frying process has been unskill- 
fully performed, or more often, the lard 
used was of an inferior quality. 
“Frying” means immersing the article 
to be cooked in fat that covers it. In 





omy as well as an absolute necessity 
from the standpoint of health. 

The fat should not be boiling, but 
“smoking” hot. A good general rule 
regarding temperature is this: If a slice 
of raw potato browns in it in from 40 to 
60 seconds, the fat is ready for use. Gen- 
erally speaking, doughnuts and batters 
require a lower heat than breaded meats, 
and the latter do not require as high a 
temperature as potatoes, fish and all wat- 





the last analysis it is steaming. The 
moment the article to be cooked touches 





Golden Ball Fritters 





the fat, its surface becomes coagulated, 
making it impossible for the natural 
juices to get out. These are turned into 
steam, which cooks the food. The fat 
merely browns the outer surface. About 
three of Armour’s Simon Pure 
Leaf will be required for use in a 
kettle eight inches in diameter. This 
may appear to be an extravagance to a 
housekeeper whose idea of frying con- 
sists in greasing the bottom of a frying 
pan with a tiny bit of fat. As a mat- 
ter of fact, frying in deep fat is an econ- 





ery articles, which must be fried at the 
highest possible temperature. 





“Simon Pure” Rosettes 





Things which are advertised are always 


the best. 








HARPER'S 


BAZAR 


CONVENIENT SUMMER BELTS 


BY 


NEW idea which the athletic girl will find 
A extremely useful when playing golf is the 

purse belt, a most attractive addition to 
the summer costume. White embroidered in 
white is perhaps the most practical, as it can 
be used for different gowns; but an equally 
pretty effect is to use white with Delft blue or 
any other bright color whi h gives a smart touch 
to the trim linen suit. To make these belts, se- 


lect, if possible, a very heavy linen, or, if a light 
weight, use a double thickness, as it needs sub- 
For the 


stance in order to set well when worn. 





THE NEW BELT 
Pattern No. 186 


GOLF WITH 


Price, 25 cents. 
design with the scroll border use a rather coarse 
mercerized cotton, the heavier the better, as it 
works much more quickly and is more effective. 
Use very little stuffing for the flowers, and em- 
broider with a stitch slanting toward the centre, 
instead of the usual straight stitch. For the 
buttonhole edge, outline both sides with a run- 
ning stitch in order to keep clean edges. The 
linen, when buttonholed, can be cut away, as 
the edge forms a finish. The eyelets should be 
made with finer cotton, and not worked heavily. 
To make the purse, cut a piece of linen 12x 6 
inches; turn up 3% inches to 
form the pocket; hem the edge, 
stamp the lower pocket shape 


on the one side of the mate- 
rial, then turn it over and 
stamp the flap on the other 
side, making sure that the 
corners meet, and the upper 
will fold squarely over the 
ower part, where it can be 
fastened either with a hook 


and eye or small pear! button. 
The embroidery is the same as 
the belt, and the edges are 
buttonholed likewise. Therefore do not cut away 
the linen till the work is completed. Have it 
large enough to fit in your frame. Two little 
straps sewed on the back when finished slip over 
the belt, where the purse is held securely and 
makes a safe deposit for small change. A small 
pearl buckle, either square or oval in shape, 
makes a pretty finish. These cost from twenty- 
five to tifty cents in department stores. 


The second belt, with the Maltese crosses, is 
white embroidered in Delft blue. The work is 
done in much the same way as the other belt. 


HELEN 


CHANGE POCKET. 


ANOTHER BELT DESIGN WITH THE 
Pattern No. 185 


STOUT 


This, worn with a blue linen costume the color 
of the embroidery, is strikingly attractive. 

In fact, the color scheme of the gown may be 
carried out and silk or wash cotton may be used 
for the embrvidery. A number of eyelet holes 
are worked in each end of the belt, so that the 
buckle may he set on in such a position as to 
make the belt fit your waist, whether large or 
small. 

Linen belts are not a new idea. They were 
worn last summer and the summer before that; 
but the best arrangement that was evolved for 
carrying anything with the 
pocketless frocks of the pres- 
ent time was the little hang- 
ing bag of linen embroidered 
to match the belt. This new 
pocket plan has marked ad- 
vantages over the bag. It is 
firmly held against the wear- 
er's side, and money placed in 
it has no chance to slip out. 
It is called a golf belt merely 
because it seemed to solve so 
satisfactorily the golfing wom- 
an’s problem of where to car- 
ry the change for her caddy. 
For car fare or other small 
amounts of change it will serve as well the 
woman who doesn’t play golf. 

A bit of advice is, in working the edges on 
the second belt, with the dark blue embroidery, 
a firmer and more effective edge will be the 
result if you will turn in the edge all around 
and work over the double edge. When two 
thicknesses of a light-weight linen are used the 
edge of the outer piece may be turned in and 
the edge of the under one trimmed off a little, 
so that the cut edge will be hidden by the but- 
tonhole stitch. If the outer linen and facing 





USEFUL 


Price, 25 cents 


POCKET. 


linen are not of the same quality it is a wise 
precaution to shrink both before embroidering 
them together. 

The colored linens of the fashionable gowns 
of this season may have this same effect applied 
to them. For instance, with such a frock as 
either of the one-piece ones illustrated this 
month—-No. 680 or No. 613—the embroidered 
belt and pocket may be substituted for the plain 
one illustrated. The pocket may be slipped olf 
and the belt worn without it when you have no 
need for change. 
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because FAIRY) SOAP is 
made only from | je ble products. Pretty colored 
soap, ‘naa pretty ‘bac _comiplexions. For pure 
\ complexions usé pute,’ hindyied | Soap. 















a. _ The purest, whitest, cleanest soap is FAIRY 
NaP—the floating, oval cake. Z 


E N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


ighest possibte awards 4¢ both St. Louis and 


Fairy Soap was g 
Portland Ex xpositions. 


“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 


postage stamps, postal note, or check 


DRESS in which beauty, convenience, and 
cheapness are combined is a rare achieve- 
ment, but it is perfectly practicable. 
picture on this page illustrates a design made 
especially for the busy woman who cannot spend 
time arranging belts and collars, but who wishes 


to look as well as a woman 
with greater leisure. 

It is a one-piece dress, which 
can be made of either linen or 
silk, and can be slipped on or 
off as easily as a coat, but trim- 


ness is not sacrificed in the 
making. It can be worn over 


a shirtwaist or lingerie chemi- 


sette, and can be made at a 
really trifling cost. There are 


few trimmings and the whole 
suit can be made at home in 
a short time and with little 
trouble. 

The only trimming required 
is the buttons which fasten 
the tab ends of the waist and 
finish the squares at the bot- 
tom of the skirt. These may 
be linen-covered or crochet 


buttons, and will cost 15 
cents a dozen. Three dozen 
are required. To crochet 


them in silk a spool of silk 
will be required at a cost 
of 37 cents. 

If the dress is made of 
silk, 11 yards, 27 inches 
wide, will be needed. This 
will cost 50 cents a yard, 
or $5.50 for the material. 
If linen is used, 11 yards, 
27 inches wide, will cost 
20 cents a yard, or .$2.20. 
For the yoke and sleeves, 
two yards of batiste em- 
broidery, 27 inches wide, 
at 49 cents a yard, will 
cost 98 cents. 

The total cost of the 
dress, if made of silk, will 
be $6.93, or if made of 
linen, $3.63. This includes 
buttons and embroidery, be- 
sides the material. 

A novel feature of the 
dress is the sleeve with 
wide armhole, which is a 
departure from last year’s 





A NEW 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 680. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 


measure 


The or 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


ful effect. 


SUMMER LINEN FROCK. 


38, and 40 inches bust 
Price, 35 cents. 


short sleeve 
separate sleeves. 

If made of a dull-colored silk, such as pongee 
in the natural color or a black and white mixed 


Remittances must be made in form of 


kimono sleeve, while retaining the same grace- 
The dress can be worn with a long 
shirtwaist or 


a chemisette and 


taffeta, a relief from the som- 
bre tone may be gained by 
piping the edge of the skirt 
fold, the neck and sleeve edges, 
and around the tabs on skirt 
and waist with a narrow bias 
fold of light blue, searlet, or 
green. A touch of the same 
color may be added to the 
buttons, whether they are of 
linen or crochet, by working 
a star in the centre of each 
in twist to match the piping. 
A little braiding: or embroid- 
ery may be used from the 
shoulder down to the first tab 
on the side of the waist, 

The pattern is made with 
skirt and waist cut separately 
and joined under the belt. 
This is much easier to fit than 
the real one-piece or princess 
dress, and is just as easy to 
get into. The skirt opening 
is at the right side, the panel 
buttoning over into place when 
the waist tabs have been but- 
toned up. The making of such 
a suit you will find so simple 
that you will be encouraged 
to try again on something 
more difficult. For the woman 
who is a beginner in dress- 
making these unlined summer 
dresses are by far the best 
things to begin on. A careful 
study of the directions sent 


with the pattern will show 
you how to cut and how to 
put together the dress. Each 


stage of the making is de- 
scribed with care. Even a 
schoolgirl could make such a 
dress, which is as suitable for 
a grown girl as for a young 
woman. Of course a _ short- 
ened skirt will be best for 
the school or college girl; in 
all other respects the model 
is entirely suitable. 
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“Diamond Dyes will do it’ 















~ CARDINAL * 


ol or SiIK, OF it Mix 








‘‘Diamond Dyes Have Never Failed Me”’ 


‘Last spring I had such success with Diamond Dyes in making over some 
clothes that I have used them a lot ever since. Diamond Dyes have never failed 
me, and I look always at the package to see that I am right. I have never found 


any other satisfactory dyes.” URS H M. MEEHAN. St. Louis 


Don’t be Fooled by a Substitute 


Some dealers will try to tell you a ‘* pretty story” about some ‘“‘just-as-good ’ 
dye. They know better, so do you, and so do the millions of women who have 




















used Diamond Dyes. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 

Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the 4ind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to 
the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many of them. These substitutes will appeal to 
you with such false claims as “A New Discove ry’ or “An Improvement on the Old Kind. ” ‘Then the 
“ New Discovery ” or the “Improvement” is put forward as “One Dye for al! Material,” Wool, Silk or 
Cotton. We want you to know that when any one makes such a claim he is trying to 
sell you an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are 
most frequently Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods 
will color these materials when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color them separately. 

Ve make a Special Dye for W ool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed 
Goods (in which vegetable material generz ally predominates) are hard fibres and take up a dye slow ly, while 
Wool and Silk (animal material) are soft fibres and take up the dye quickly. In making a dye to color 
Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates), 
a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 

No dye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade on Wool or 
Silk (animal! material) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 

Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you use them. This means your addition to 
the vast number of women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. When dyeing Cotton, Linen or 
Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond 
Dyes for Cotton. 1f you are dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Woo/. 







Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s 


Diamond Dye Annual Free name and tell us w hether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will 
send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of 
dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON 












COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VT. 









At all Reliable Dealers — Insist upon the Genuine 









Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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A PRETTY ONE-PIECE FROCK 


Hk advantages of the one-piece frock are 
52 becoming so well known to women that 
the fashions this year show more and more 

of them, adapted to various occasions. Almost 
all lingerie gowns are made on the one-piece 
model, joined at the waist line with insertions 
of lace or embroidery. These may be made with 
the skirt and waist cut separately, tucked or 
gathered in to fit your waist line, and the waist 
band of lace set on over the edges of both, join- 
ing them; or you may use such a model as No. 
667, illustrated in the March Bazar, or No. 517, 
a princess model. This latter has skirt and 
waist cut in one and is tucked in to fit the fig- 
ure at the waist line. Any decoration may be 
put on and the tucking be cut away underneath. 
As a simple morning dress or as a substitute 








SUMMER FROCK, No. 613. 
Pattern for Embroidery, No. 116 Price, $1. 


for the shirtwaist suit of the last few summers 
you will find the one-piece frock No. 613 a boon. 
It fastens at the back with a few hooks and 
eyes, and is slipped on over your head and ad- 
justed over a shirtwaist in one minute. The 
embroidery and braiding design No. 190 is a 
combination of white wash soutache for the fine 
lines and of what is called ribbon stitch for the 
wide lines and dots. This is, for the dots, simply 
a buttonhole stitch with each stitch ending in 
the centre of the dot, with the purl edge at the 
outer line. For the long lines the buttonhole 
stitch is done down one side and up the other, 
with the stitches alternating, first from one 
side, then from the other. 

Design No. 116 is also worked in a simple 





A ONE-PIECE SUMMER FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 613 buttonhole stitch. Spaces in the pattern may 
Price, 35 cents be cut out to give an open effect if you wish. 


Pattern for Embroidery and Braiding, No. 190. Price, $1 The frock takes 7 yards of 30-inch material. 
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Ribbons in 
Matched Sets 


(Two hair bows and one sash to a set ; 
—or in sets of six assorted hair bows.) 





T 


his 1s Dorothy Dainty. 
Her picture f {7 










IS on every 





In all the fashionable colorings. 
Of exclusive design. 
| Packed in dainty, individual boxes 
and sold only under the name of 





Dorothy Dainty Ribbon Sets have solved 
the problem of exactly matching in color and 
design ribbons of both sash and bow widths. 

Hundreds of exquisite patterns to choose 
from, each made in limited quantities only 
and woven in the inimitable S & K manner. 

Your dealer will tell you that S & K 
(Smith & Kaufmann) stands always for the 
highest grade of ribbon weaving and guar- 
antees a pure silk, all silk mbbon woven 
by the most skilled operatives on modern 
machinery. S & K ribbons are noted for 
their entire absence of that foreign matter 


that goes into the ordinary flimsy, floppy, 
stringy aitairs that possibly you have been 
buying with the idea that it is a silk mbbon. 

There are cheaper ribbons than the 
Dorothy Dainty brand, but none that hold 
their shape and their freshness as well. The 
little difference in price is not enough to effect 
the great difference in wear and appearance. 

The dainty, attractive box, with Dorothy 
Dainty’s picture on the cover and Dorothy 
Dainty’s name stamped on each ribbon end, 
is your surety of the exceptional S & K 
quality and of perfectly matched ribbon sets. 


Dorothy Dainty ribbons stand up “pertly” and remain tied because 
the pure silk, with its natural cling, keeps the knot firm— 
no slippery, hard glaze to crinkle and crack with wear. 


Dealers everywhere will have dozens of Dorothy Dainty 
designs in all the fashionable weaves and colorings. Stop 
at your favorite ribbon counter and examine Dorothy 
Daiuty sets. 

If your dealer is not yet supplied with a Dorothy Dainty 
assortment, send us his name and we will send you our 
beautiful 





‘Yy 
This is the 
way Dorothy 
Dainty sets are 


Ribbon Book—FREE 

This book describes and prices the entire line and pict- 
ures the ribbons in design almost as realistically as the 
goods themselves. It gives beautiful reproductions of 
every prevailing style and fashion of ribbons, from hand- 
some Gesunde to dainty Florai effects printed in the 
warp. 

Contains also invaluable information concerning ribbon 
weaving and ribbon buying. Whether you ever buy 
Dorothy Dainty ribbons or not, this book will make you 
a wiser ribbon buyer ‘ 


SMITH @ KAUFMANN, 574 Broadway, New York 


packed. Look 
for this mark 
on the erd 
of each 
ribbon. 
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SUMMER LINGERIE DESIGNS 


which any amount of pretty lace and em- 

broidery may be used in as elaborate a 
design as you wish, is a boon indeed. There is 
no fitting about this pattern. It is so simple in 
its lines that any one can cut and make it, and 
so pretty when worn that no one can fail to 
like it. 

If you will make your nightgown of fine nain- 
sook, and when it is stitched together begin your 
trimming, you will find your work a pleasure. 
Almost any pretty embroidery design which you 
have used for a blouse may be adapted for use 
on the front of the nightgown. A series of 
buttonholes may be worked around the neck for 
running a ribbon through to tie in a full bow at 
the front, and the edge may be finished with em- 
broidered scallops or lace, as you choose. 

Or, if you like lace, you can use a pretty 
Valenciennes insertion and set it in in two zig- 


A PERFECTLY simple nightgown pattern on 


zag lines, crossing in such a way as to form 
squares. These should be basted on and the 
edges neatly hemmed down. Then the nainsook 
should be cut along the centre under the lace 
and the edges folded back like a hem on each 


side. These hems should then be feather- 
stitched flat from the right side. This makes a 
charming finish. In each square a spray of 
flowers may be embroidered, or a wheel of eyelets. 

The gown, as shown here, is trimmed with an 
insertion of Cluny lace set in zigzags, with eye- 
lets scattered over the inclosed space, giving the 
effect of a yoke. Pretty embroidery designs for 





KIMONO NIGHTGOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 677 
Sizes, smal]. medium, and large. 
Price, 15 cents. 


a gown are our eyelet design No. 
80, price, 25 cents; for the front and a shadow 
design, No. 78, price, 25 cents. Edge designs, 
suitable to use on the sleeve, are No. 81, price, 


use on such 





NOVEL 
Cut Paper Pattern No 678. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 


COFFEE JACKET. 


Price, 15 cents 
Embroidery Design No. 18:1. Price, one dollar 
25 cents. in eyelet effect, and No. 79, in shadow, 
price, 25 cents. y 

The coffee jacket is a new shape, especially 
pretty and dainty. The original was made of 
pale blue liberty satin with white embroidery, 
but lawn or wash silk makes a charming effect 
at less cost. The lawn should be embroidered 
in a soft twisted mercerized thread. 

The yoke and top of the sleeve are made in 
one piece, with the lower part gathered to this. 
The shape is most attractive and unusual and 
the embroidery gives a very elaborate effect. 
But the garment made with only a scalloped 
edge or even bound with ribbon is effective. 
Charming little edge finishes may be contrived 
by using a ribbon binding with feather stitch- 
ing inside or some simple embroidery of that 
nature. Two rows of narrow ribbon stitched on 
by machine and caught together across the in- 
tervening space by faggoting stitch are pretty. 
Lace edge may be used as a trimming, with or 
without a band of insertion inside. Any of the 
pretty summer muslins lend themselves well to 
the making of these dainty jackets for morning 
use. 

One pattern of a combination corset cover and 
petticoat-pantalon is a charming one for summer 
use. It serves the purpose of three garments in 
ene, and is especially attractive to stout women 
because of the entire absence of gathers about 
the waist-line and hips. With this garment a 
woman needs only one white petticoat or the 
drop-skirt of her gown. The price of the pattern 
is 15 cents. 
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TWO SMART SUMMER FROCKS 


HE two gowns illustrated on this page offer 
a marked variety in style for summer. 
The first is an adaptation of the incoming 
tunic fashion to the princess model. The long 
lines are extremely becoming and are particu- 
larly in favor this spring. This tunic or over- 
skirt effect is seen on many of the best of the 
Paris designs, sometimes in the apparently 
seamless gowns which seem almost impossible 
to copy, and again in some such practical form 
as this. This pattern does not include the skirt 
or underblouse. Any gored or circular skirt 
may be used with it and any underblouse of lace 
or silk. The pattern includes the inserted piece 
in the shoulder and the one in the sleeve. 
The shirtwaist No. 682 is charmingly trimmed 
with frills of sheer muslin, which take away 
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A NOVEL PRINCESS TUNIC. 

Cut Paper Pattern No 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
Price, 25 cents. 


681. 


and 42 inches bust measure. 





NEW SHIRTWAIST AND BOX-PLEATED SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Patterns Nos. 682 and 683. 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 

Waist; 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 

skirt. 


38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure for 
inches waist measure for 
Price, 15 cents for waist and 25 cents for skirt 


from the severity of a plain tailored waist with- 
out making it hard to get into or hard to laun- 


der. The waist fastens at the front, under the 
pleated frills. There are four narrow tucks in 
the back of each side, like those in the front, 


and the little pointed tab comes up and covers 
the seam where they meet. You will have a 
very pretty effect if you make a shirtwaist like 
this of the striped batistes which are so fashion- 
able just now, and make the frills of sheer white 
lawn with a buttonholed edge of wash silk or 
cotton. 

The new skirt is a very pretty one for any 
tailored suit, whether of cloth, pongee, cotton 
goods, or linen. The two box pleats at the back 
extend to the belt. 
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Bottle 
of 


Hinds? "3." Cream 


Nearly all dealers sell it; or we’ll send it postpaid 
for 50c, the regular price. You will likeits refresh- 
ing effect on your hands and face, and you’ll be 
delighted with the way it protects the skin from ex- 

osure tothe weather. Strong winds roughen and 
tee the skin; dust contains disease-bearing impu- 
rities that often cause irritation and eruptions, even 
when soap and water are promptly used. 

It is the antiseptic and cleansing properties of 
Hinds’ Cream that prevent injury from poisonous 
substances. It instantly allays all irritation, and 
quickly heals chapped or inflamed conditions, and 
invariably makes the skin soft, smooth and healthful. 
Unequaled for sunburn, for babies’ delicate skin, 
and for men’s use after shaving. Positively 
guaranteed not to cause a growth of hair;—contains 
no grease, bleach or chemicals. Do not buy 
substitutes; they will disappoint, for there’s nothing 

** just as good ”as Hinds’ Cream. 




















Sample and booklet sent free on request 


A. 8S. HINDS, 16 West St., Portland, Me. 
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SMART WASHABLE BOWS 


BY MARGARE’ 
*“PSN'T that just a dear little tie? And $2.50 
isn’t too high a price, either—but I can 
only Wear it onte or twice before it is 


soiled, and after my washlady gets through with 
it it would be a perfect wreck!” 
This remark, which was overheard in one of 





BUTTERFLY BOW. 
No 


A DAINTY 
Set of five tie patterns, Igor, 25 cents 
the large department stores not long ago, set 
the writer to thinking of what a real boon to 
womankind it would’ be if equally attractive 
neckwear could be made on really practical lines 
—that is, in such a way that it could be put 
in the common wash, and after having been 
laundered flat—like a handkerchief—be put to- 
vether again instantly. It must be possible by 
means of a knot, button, or other simp!e device 
to make it as dainty and perfect as when new. 
We have still to find the woman who does not 
appreciate a sensible economy, and to whom it 
is not, at times, a blessing to have something 
ready to put on in a hurry. 
The handkerchief collar and 
third illustration will surely appeal 


in the 
every 


tie shown 
to 





ANOTHER STYLE 


OF BOW. 


one, owing to its style, simplicity, and inexpen- 
siveness. Purchase two dainty handkerchiefs of 
as near the size of the collar worn as possible. 

Fold one of the handkerchiefs into quarters and, 
one inch from the centre, work half an eyelet, 
working the half nearest the centre. Put the 
scissors point into the eyelet and cut in the 
shortest fold to and through the outer edge; roll 


.r D. CHUBB 
and hem the cut édges neatly; lay in pleats ac- 
cording to the illustration, and tié the hemmed 
parts in a simple square knot; draw firmily, and 
keep the bow at right angles to the jabot. From 
the other handkerchief cut a straight collar. 
The buttertly bow is equally attractive. Pale 
blue and white dimity was chosen and the simple 
design worked in white in “ Wallachian” stitch. 
If it is to be made like the picture, cut a square 
of material, stamp the design, and work it, hem- 
ming the sides not buttonholed. Now cut a piece 
for the under part; hem the edge, and finish the 
rounded edges with a lace ruffle. Cut the strap 
4 inches long and buttonhole the point. Then 
lay your embroidered piece on top of the large 
piece with the narrow end of the strap one inch 





COLLAR AND TIE. 


A QUICKLY MADE 


from the hem of the embroidered piece, and 
fasten all three together by sewing on a white 
crochet button. After working a buttonhole in 
the strap’s point, gather the pieces up through 
the centre with the fingers, and hold them in 
place by the band. 

The little cascade bow next shown may be de- 
veloped in fine lawn edged with lace. Near 
the narrow end work in solid embroidery six 
graduated dots, three in each side. Run a gath- 
ering thread lengthwise through the centre, and 
draw the strip up to a length of 7¥, inches, 
staying it with a bit of fine bobbin. Next sew 
a tiny strap with loop and button on the back 
one inch from the wide end; fold the tie back 
and forth and bring the strap around. 
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Vudor Porch Shades are made of thin strips of Linden oc 
wood, closely bound with strong seine twine in a lock 
stitch weave. They are artistically stained in soft, pleas- 
ing colors to harmonize with color scheme of house and 
environment; these colors are weather-proof and will not 
crack off or fade. They keep out the sun, but let in the 
breeze and sufficient light to read or sew by. They can 
be seen through from the inside, but not from the out- 
side, giving privacy and seclusion. They are inexpensive 
—average equipment costing only from $2 to $10, accord- 
ing to size of porch. The shades come in various widths. 

Vudor Porch Shades last for years and should not be 
confused with the flimsy, carelessly made Bamboo or im- 
ported screens which do not last and always look cheap. 


Write for Our Art Booklet 


handsomely illustrated in colors, and fully describing Vudor 
Porch Shades and also 


Re-enforced 
Vudl OF?” Hammocks 


the hammocks that l/ast—made with a unique patented re- 

























enforced bed and extra strong cords. Though costing no more, 

they will outlast two ordinary hammocks, as well as being - / = 
handsomer and more comfortable. With the booklet we will ss Ory CS. 
send you name of the Vudor dealer in your town. Address x a >) 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 223 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


In buying, be sure that an aluminum name-plate bearing the word Vudor 
ison Porch Shade, and a linen tag bearing the word Vador on Hammock 
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PRACTICAL SUMMER NECKWEAR 


Lik first tie illustrated on this page is both 
T practical and decorative. Take a bit of 

dimity or other dainty material left from 
your last summer’s gown, a few inches of fine 
insertion and bias folding, such as nearly every 
woman keeps in her work basket, and you have 
all that is necessary to begin work. 





OF NECKWEAR. 


A PRACTICAL BIT 

The dimensions may, of course, be varied ac- 
cording to individua! fancy, but a good size is 
614, inches in length, 1 inch wide at the top, 
and 31% inches at the widest part, shaping it 
like the picture so as to form the stylish rounded 
tab which is so popular. This piece forms the 
top of ihe double tab and can be decorated with 
the insertion in any way desired. Lay the two 
pieces flat, forming the shape of an hour glass, 
with a space of 11% inches between the hemmed 
narrow ends. 

Bind both pieces with a continuous piece of 
binding, simply stitching the binding to itself 
across the open space, so as to form two straps 
between the tabs. 

Now cut the bow piece and bind it. If you 
have any insertion left it may be arranged as 
preferred on this piece. 

When this is finished pleat it up lightly to- 
gether in the centre and lay it across the open- 
ing left between the tabs. Hold it between the 
thumb and forefinger, and with the other hand 
roll the back tab lightly in to a point, bring it 
over the gathered piece, and turn it down and 
through between the two straps. When you draw 


this through it holds the bow trimly, and it is 
ready to put on. 

The embroidered tie next shown is made on 
exactly the same principle as the last one—and 
except for the embroidery is no more difficult 
to make. 

In the model shown, blue working cotton of 





three shades was chosen, and the effect was ex- 
cellent. 
In basting the lace be careful to have the 


back appear wrong-sided, as, of course, in going 
through the straps it is reversed. 

The bow is made by cutting a strip 12 inches 
long and 3 inches wide, gathering lace around 
the ends and embroidering. 

Then fold it in the centre, bringing the lace 
ends together and stitching together 21, inches 
from the ends; place the middle fold on the 
stitching and open so as to form two loops and 
two ends; draw up in the centre; lay across the 
lace straps, and arrange according to the de- 
scription above. 

These ties have all stood the test of wear and 





LAUNDERED. 


ANOTHER TIE WHICH MAY BE 
laundry, and will be found perfectly practical in 
every way. 

The little patterns for these two ties and the 
three on another page, including the perforated 
designs for the first and fifth styles, may be 
bought of the Bazar for 25 cents. 
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"HE very simplicity of a 
sailor hat makes style 
of supreme importance. 
These are two of the 
1908 shapes — identical, 
except in the width 
of brim. 
The style of each is 


authoritative — final, 


because each is a 


KNOX 


SAILOR 
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IRISH LACE MAKING 


BY GAILLE 


few years, is having an amazing degree of 
favor shown it in this summer’s designs. 
Lingerie gowns, wool, and silk gowns, all have 
some trimming of it, while whole coats and 


[iew lace, while always popular for the last 





IRISH LACE INSERTIONS. 
Crochet Instructions. Price, 25 cents. 
evening gowns of it are worn by those who can 
afford them. The lace hats are especially in 
vogue. 

In the wide-brim. picture hat here illustrated 
braid is used to form the edge and the heavy 
leaf forms, in addition to crocheted motives. A 
band for raising the crown is included in the 
pattern. A fancy draw braid this is, but pliable 
and easily fastened in place. The basting must 


ALAN 


LOWE 





IRISH LACE 
Pattern, No 


PICTURE HAT. 
184. Price, 75 cents. 

be firmly done, with work wrong side up, and 
the background may be crocheted, laid in with 
picot braid, or made in lace stitches. For this 
stitch, a mesh of buttonhole stitches is first laid 
and the thread is then wound back, and a picot 
made in the centre of each bar. 

The little entre-deux or insertions illustrated 
may be used with charming effect for lingerie 
blouses and dresses, and if one has a bit of such 
work within easy reach, a surprising number of 
yards is the outcome of leisure moments. 

The materials for the hat may be bought from 
the Bazar. You can buy the rings, the instruc- 
tions for making the ornaments, and the crochet 
cotton for the purpose, and what braid you will 
need, for $3.25. lf you preter to save time by 





THE BACKGROUND STITCH. 

putting in a picot braid for the background this 
will cost $1.25 more. Or you can buy all orna- 
ments ready to use, the braid, and cotton for the 
background for $6.50. 
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Grane s 
inen Laws 


~~:|RANE’S Linen Lawn is made in the Berkshire 
y Hills, where the conditions are best, where the 
={=:| water is purest, where the best writing papers 
¥\1n this country are produced, where the best 
J made are made by Crane, and where they have 
bern made by Crane for over a hundred years. 


(Sranes 


“Wedding Papers 


R=ZO1HE difference in cost between Crane’s Wed- 
*} ing Papers and Cards and that of any other 
* good wedding stock is slight, and yet for years 
*| and years Crane’s wedding goods have been 
eZ)‘ accepted as the best by discriminating people, 
by the Fifth Avenue stationer and by everyone who 
knows, beyond a question, what is best. 




















IGHLAND LINEN is the favorite writing 
‘a |paper of thousands of women of taste and 
: refinement. It always will be. Its fine writing 
SS surface, pleasing shades, rich ‘‘feel’’ and splen- 
eee} did quality make its place secure. 


Wouldn’t you like to have the assurance that your cards for both social and busi- 
ness uses are the best? When you have Crane’s cards you have this assurance. 
Eaton, CRANE & Pike Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
(Successors to Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company) ai 
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EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING DESIGNS 


braiding the same model for cutting is plete form only. The front, collar, and cuff are 


PF": the lingerie waist with embroidery and match is shown here. The set is sold in com- 
used this year as last. If the material is ineluded, and the half of the belt and crown and 


heavy or stiff the sleeve puff may be made slight- brim of hat. The diameter of the hat is nineteen 
ly smaller than that of our pattern No. 515. inches. Crown and brim are separately per- 
forated. The design may be used attractively 


for one of the Charlotte hats which are a fash- 
ion much seen just now and becoming to many 
young girls. For these the crown is made large 
and pleated or gathered into the brim, which is 
pleated also. The embroidery is in eyelet and 
solid French work combined, the solid embroid- 
ery being used for the ribbon and leaves, and 
the eyelet work for petals and dots. Less eye- 
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EYELET AND FRENCH RIBBON DESIGN. WAIST, BELT, 
AND HAT, NO. 191. 


Price, 50 cents 
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The sleeve of this pattern has the puff to just 
below the elbow and a plain cuff extending to 
the wrist. A narrow band is the proper finish 
for this puff if you want an elbow sleeve, and 
about one half the cuff is correct for three- 
quarter sleeve. 

A new design for a waist, belt, and hat to A BRAIDING DESIGN FOR A SUIT. WAIST AND 

SKIRT BAND, NO. 192. 


Price, 35 cents 
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lets and more solid work may be had by making 
the dots of the French work. The belt may be 
stamped first at one end and then at the other, 
increasing or decreasing the length by adding 
or leaving out a scallop in each side. 

The braiding design is for a waist and skirt, 
the band, with a corner, being given. This may 
be used very attractively around the foot of the 
skirt and up the right side of the front. A cir- 
cular pattern such as No. 590 is good for this. 
It may be made in two parts instead of in one, 
with the left side cut wider than the right, and 
so making a joining up the right side of the 
front, the braiding being on this edge. Or a 
pattern of a princess skirt like No. 503 may be 
used and the braiding design be used around the 
top as well as at the foot, giving the corselet 
effect. This, for a silk or thin wool gown, would 
be charming. <A novel touch may be added by 
embroidering solid dots in the curves of the petal 
THE HAT PATTERN, NO. 191. forms. The border is 44, inches wide. 
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SILVER (REAM 


The Beauty of Silver 


is lost if the silver is tarnished. All silverware 
tarnishes because of the action of the sulphur in the 





























air and because of contact with sulphurous foods, such 






as eggs, etc. Therefore, an occasional cleaning and polishing 







is absolutely necessary to preserve its beauty. 
Silver Cream is the best of all preparations for this purpose, because it does not 
wear away, scr tch or mar the surface, but “washes” off the tarnish and gives a beau- 
tiful polish as clear, smooth, and glistening as glass. 
Silver Cream is actually soft as cream, and never contains a particle of grit or 
acid. It gives such fine results, and is so easy to use, that its use is 
a pleasure. It is good for other metals, glass, marble, porcelain, etc. 
as well as silver. A 
Send .This Coupon to Us 4 
for Free Sample to Try “i 


. 4 4A. Wright 
Simply cut out and mail us the coupon on the right (or send a posta 4 = &00., 90 Court 


card) and we will send you, free, a generous sample of Silver aay even a eee 
Cream that will prove its value better than any words. W< 
will include with the sample our book, ‘‘ How ‘to Care for 
Silverware.” 







imple of Silver 


Cream and your illu 
Most good dealers sell Silver Cream ra trated booklet, “How to 
Car ’ 


in large 25-cent and s50-cent jars. © tor Siverware 


J, A. WRIGHT & CO., 90 Court St., Keene, N. H. / 
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By Mari anna WHEELER, 











Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. 


QvuEsTION: I have a little girl two years and 
seven months old. She is strong and active, but 
there are two or three things I will be very 
greatly obliged for if you will tell me. First, do 
you think it essential that she should take orange 
juice? It was months before she would swallow 
it. I have tried to give it regularly, but it up- 
sets her and takes away her appetite. She will 
not eat boiled cereals, but will eat two varieties 
of the prepared kind—* ready to eat without 
cooking.” Should I make her eat the other cere- 
als? A mouthful of them will prevent her eat- 
ing anything else at that meal.—A. READER. 

Answek: If a food positively disagrees with 
or nauseates a child it would not do to force it, 
but I would make myself perfectly sure of this 
fact before humoring the child. Children soon 
grow very tyrannical if humored, especially as 
regards food, and will positively refuse any food 
that is not exactly to their liking, and humoring 
is not always best for the child. I think the 
majority of children ¢an be made to like almost 
any food that is good for them if it is attractive- 
ly seasoned, prepared, and served, although it 
may require some tact and patience at the start. 
Take, for instance, orange juice; it is always 
best to strain it. I have known children to 
turn away from it when they saw pulp and seeds 
floating around in it. Sometimes the juice is 
a little tart, causing the child to choke slightly. 
This is enough to frighten some children or, at 
least, to make them dread taking the juice. 
Therefore, it is always best to strain the juice, 
and if at all tart or sharp to weaken it with a 
little water. The cereals at best are not over- 
attractive or palatable, and careful attention 
should be given to their preparation, especially 
when they are for a little child. All cereals 
should be cooked briskly over a hot fire, and 
should be well beaten every few minutes to make 
them light and flaky; they should not be too 
thick, and should be slightly salted; otherwise 
they are flat to the taste. They should be served 
while hot with a little sugar and cream, and a 
tablespoonful of cereal will often be eaten with 
a relish when a bowlful will cause a child to 
turn away and refuse to touch it. 

QuEsTION: Do you think a sia-weeks-old baby 
too young to regulate as to sleeping at night? 
Should a baby of this age go to bed as early as 
seven o’clock? And ought she to sleep all night 
without waking? My baby will not go to sleep 
until nearly nine o’clock; she fusses and keeps 


me with her all the time; then wakes about 
eleven o'clock again and fusses more. {fter 
this usually sleeps until morning. This leaves 


me very little time to be with my husband eve- 
nings, and I would be willing to train her if 


I thought she was not 
MOTHER. 

ANSWER: The earlier you commence to train 
your baby, the better it will be for both of you. 
Try to manage in this way: for an hour or two 
before the baby’s bedtime keep her awake ii 
possible. If feeding time comes at six or seven 
o'clock (either hour is not too early to put her 
to bed) undress the baby, give her a warm 
sponge bath, have the night clothing loose and 
comfortable, see that she is warm, especially 
hands and fect, then nurse her and tuck her in 
the crib: or, if she has a bottle, put her in the 
crib first, then give the bottle. After she has 
taken the food, turn down the light and leave the 
room; do not come back again to take a peep, 
even, and the chances are that she will go to 
sleep and stay so until the next feeding hour, 
which should be about ten o’clock. As she has 
been humored thus far, it may be possible that 
the first night you try this she will rebel or 
fret and cry some; but if not noticed she will 
soon get over this, and the trouble will not last 
for more than one or two nights. 


too young.—A Youna 


The following is part of a letter from a sensible 
mother who lives in Canada and who, rightly, is 
a believer in fresh air. Her suggestions for the 
protection of the child from the wind are excel- 
lent. It is to be hoped that her experience may 
be of benefit to some of the more timid mothers 
who are sometimes tempted to make hothouse 
plants of their children. 

Mrs. R. writes: “ The one thing which I have 
been able to see benefit the child more than any 
other one thing is her daily sleep out of doors. 
Twice for a short time I have been obliged to 
put her to sleep in the house, but each time 
she lost life and color, which she at once re- 
gained when I was able to put her out again. 
The first year she slept on an open porch in her 
carriage protected by the hood, sometimes a 
waterproof thrown over it to keep off snow; she 
was out all day even in zero weather and never 
had a cold during her first winter. When the 
carriage became too short I bought a cot and 
put it on an upstairs porch. I improvised a 
hood for protection from wind and snow by 
turning over an empty packing box and putting 
the head of the cot into it. Plenty of wraps were 
used for warmth, but not enough to cause per- 
spiration. I have noticed so many children half 
sitting and half lying in their carriages, with 
their backs bent from not being firmly supported, 
so | always put baby in her carriage myself ane 
saw that she was properly seated in the right 
position and a pillow placed squarely the whole 
length of her back. 
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Let the Children Kodak 


And then, in turn, Kodak the children. There’s pleasure 
and instruction,—there’s education in taking the pictures, 
there’sa constantly growing charm in the pictures themselves. 
And by the Kodak system picture taking is perfectly 
simple, whether one merely presses the button and lets 
another do the rest or whether to the delights of picture 
taking be added the subtle delights of picture making—the 
developing and printing and enlarging. There is now no 
dark-room for any part of Kodak work. The Kodak has 
removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100. Brownies, (they work like Kodaks) $1 to $12. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail. 


Dicciihencttiny sSidilansine ———e a Seine 
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ADVICE TO 

QuesTION: I have four children, ages ranging 
from two and one half years to twelve years 
Last winter they had one series of colds after 
another. Will you tell me if colds are con- 
sidered contagious? If so, when one child has 
a cold what are the proper measures to pursue to 
prevent the othars from catching it? Your advice, 
I assure you, will be appreciated.—INQUIRER. 

ANSWER: There is no doubt that colds of the 
influenza or grippe type are infectious, and I 
would advise you, when one child contracts a 
cold, to keep him as much as possible away from 
the others. If the child has a cold without 
fever keep him or her in the open air as much 
as possible during the day, if the weather is 
pleasant, and away from the other children. If 
there is sneezing and coughing the child should 
be kept in a separate room when in the house, 
and not allowed to come to the table with the 
other children or sleep with them or in the 
same room.—Mrs. M. E. 

QUESTION: My baby suffers from eczema very 
acutely, and I seem to have reached my limit as 
to remedies; and as I do not feel able to take 
her to a specialist, I thought I would ask your 
advice; she is eiaht months old.—A. G. M. 

ANSWER: If the eczema consists of a redden- 
ing and roughening of portions of the skin now 
and then, it is a comparatively simple matter 
to remedy. When these spots appear the use 
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of soap on the skin must be discontinued for 
a time and bran or salt baths given. You should 
bathe the affected parts with a lotion of glycer- 
ine one part, rose water ten parts; then dust 
with a little taleum powder. This lotion is very 
soothing and healing. If, however, the skin is 
inflamed and itches, so that the child rubs and 
scratches it, causing a weeping surface, the 
trouble is not so easily overcome even with the 
greatest care; and when you think the skin is 
nearly healed and the trouble at an end the irri- 
tation breaks out anew. In a very few moments, 
if the child can get his hands to the affected 
parts, the care and labor of weeks is undone. 
Children thus affected are liable to have this 
trouble until between the second and third years 
with but few respites, and the best efforts give 
only temporary relief. The chief thing is to 
keep the child, if possible, from scratching. The 
best means to effect this is by the use of splints, 
so the child cannot bend its arm at the elbow 
and reach the face. If attempt is made to scratch 
the body place mittens on the hand. Splints 
can be made of thin strips of wood bound on 


the arm, or stiff paper or a man’s stiff cuif 
rolled around the arm will answer the purpose 
of splints. There are a number of good oint- 


ments or salves which are very helpful in this 
trouble. Formulas for these I have sent to you 
by mail. 
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Detroit.—To prepare Boston baked beans, 
wash a quart of small white beans, and cover 
them with warm water. Soak all night. In the 


morning drain and cover with slightly salted 


water. Cook until tender, but not broken. 
Drain, and stir into them salt to taste, a tea- 
spoonful of French mustard and a_ teacup- 
ful of molasses. Put into a bean pot, and 


in the centre of the beans put a half pound of 
fat salt pork deeply gashed in several places. 
Pour slowly into the crock a pint of boiling 
water, put the pot, closely covered, into the 
oven, and bake slowly for at least six hours— 
longer if possible. In New England farmhouses, 
where these beans are served with brown bread 
for Sunday’s breakfast, they are prepared by 
Saturday noon, and are left in the oven all the 
afternoon and until after the fire has died down 
at night. When the Sunday morning fire is 
lighted they are again heated, and allowed to 
cook until the family assemble for breakfast. 
Mrs. M. D.—The. alum you refer to is not put 
into the erock with the cueumbers, but into the 
kettle in which they are steamed. Pick over 
the small cucumbers very carefully, rejecting all 
that have soft spots in them, and pack them in 
in a stone erock, strewing each layer 


layers 
Lay a weighted plate on the 


thickly with salt. 
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top layer to prevent the cucumbers from float- 
ing, then pour in enough cold water to fill the 
crock. Leave for several days; drain, and lay 
the cucumbers in fresh cold water overnight. 
Drain again, and put the pickles in layers in 
a preserving-kettle lined with grape leaves, and 
sprinkle each layer with a very little powdered 
alum. A heaping teaspoonful of alum should be 
enough for a two-gallon kettle of pickles. Cover 
the top layer of pickles with several thicknesses 
of grape leaves, then fill the kettle with cold 
water and fit on a lid. Set at the side of the 
stove where the contents will steam, but not 
boil, for six hours, after which drain and throw 
the cucumbers into cold water. When chilled 
drain, pack into a clean crock, and pour over 
them scalding hot spiced vinegar. Leave for 
two days, then drain off the vinegar; bring it 
to a boil again, and pour once more over the 
pickles. At the end of three days repeat this 
process again, after which leave the _ pickles 
packed down in the vinegar to “ ripen.” 

Spaghetti may be passed with roast’ meat as 
any vegetable would be. You ask what vegetable 
could be used with it, and I would suggest that, 
as spaghetti is a starchy food, the other vege 
table served with it should be a green one, such 
as string beans or pease or spinach 
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In the Early Springtime 


the farmer sows his barley —each seed a living thing. Soon it gi 
germinates, sprouts and ripens. Harvest time comes, the living #8 
crop is garnered—every seed multiplied a hundred fold. Nothing @ 

but the primest Northern barley is used in the preparation of ¥S 
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except a right proportion of the juices of imported Saazer Hops. pag 
The result is a malt tonic of extraordinary richness and invigorat- [my 
ing properties. Thus Malt-Nutrine (containing an organic extract jaa 
from the life-cells of a staple cereal) possesses in the very highest {my 
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degree all the active body-building principles of a genuine liquid [Re 
food in pre-digested form. Order of your Druggist or Grocer. gfe 


For 12 tons of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with (gm 
Gold Trade-Mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-Mark and LI 
iSe for postage, we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any address = 
in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, | 


St. Louis,Mo. 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Dear Epiror,—Couldn’t you start a_ prize 
competition among the eminent. critics who 
characterize each writer’s style so glibly, and 
see whether they could guess the whole list of 
your “ Whole Family” authors better than we 
laymen can? That would be amusing. Having 
suggested this brilliant plan, I hesitate to give 
the critics the benefit of my opinion, but I will. 
I am sure that William Dean Howells wrote the 
Father’s chapter. He hasn’t attempted to dis- 
guise his style in any way. 

Boston, MAss. A NOVEL READER. 

Dear Epitor,—‘* The Whole Family” is a 
boon to the women’s clubs—or ought to be. It 
will give them something much more amusing 
to discuss than Renaissance Art or Wagnerian 
Musie Dramas. Hurrah for the Bazar! 

MILWAUKEE, WISs. A CLUB MEMBER. 


Dear Epiror,—I will guess that Mrs. Mary 
Stewart Cutting wrote “The Daughter-in-law ” 


(March instalment) of “The Whole Family.” 
Am I right in this? When will we know. 
Mrs. A. H. W. 


Dear Epitor,—Of course I don’t want to be 
left out in the guessing contest as to the authors 
of “ The Whole Family.” I have read the letters 
of your other readers with a pitying smile upon 
my lips. Their guesses are all, all wrong. Now, 
I know who wrote each of those characteristic 
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“THE WHOLE FAMILY” 


chapters already printed. 
mistaken. The first one is Howells’s. Your 
other readers saw through that pretty well. 
“ Aunt Elizabeth” is written by no other than 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. The ‘“ Grandmother” 
is, of course, by Mary Heaton Vorse, and “ The 
Daughter-in-law’”’ by Mary Stewart Cutting. I 
had decided, before reading, that “ The School- 
girl ” would be written by Elizabeth Jordan, but, 
after reading, I find that Mary R. 8. Andrews 
and no other wrote that chapter. A. B. C. 


Don’t dare say I am 


Dear Epiror,—Of course the first chapter of 
“The Whole Family” is by Howells. I[ have 
picked Henry James as the author of “ The Old 
Maid Aunt,” but a friend with whom I have been 
discussing it says “ No.” She is sure that Mr. 
James hasn’t come in yet. I am a great en- 
thusiast about his work, but she has read him 
even more, so I am not sure of my choice being 
right. I wish we could know. O. B. M. 


Dear Eptror,—My sister in Honolulu writes 
me that her club is discussing “ The Whole 
Family ” with more or less heat at each meeting; 
and my sewing circle, which is meeting twice a 
week now in Lent, has given up gossip and taken 
to fierce argument as to who wrote the various 
chapters. We have decided on Howells, Edith 
Wyatt, Mary Wilkins, Mary Stewart Cutting, 
and Elizabeth Jordan. Are we right? Couldn't 
you tell us? he ie 
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A Susscriser.—Cooked chocolate cake filling. 
Put into a saucepan one and one-half cups of 
brown sugar, a gill of sweet milk, a gill of mo- 
lasses, two tablespoonfuls of cold water, and a 
teaspoonful of butter rubbed to a paste with a 
tablespoonful of flour. Boil, stirring constant- 
ly, until smooth and thick, adding, gradually, 
half of a one-half pound cake of chocolate, grated. 
Take from the fire, and flavor with vanilla. 
When cold spread the mixture between cake 
layers, covering the top layer with icing. 

Hot chocolate sauce for ice cream.—Boil to- 
gether in a porcelain-lined saucepan a cup of 
water and a half cup of granulated sugar. At 
the end of five minutes stir in five tablespoonfuls 
of grated chocolate that has been dissolved in 
a gill of rich milk, and a heaping teaspoonful 
of arrowroot that has been dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of cold water. Stir until thick and 


smooth, remove from the fire, add vanilla flavor- 
ing to taste, and serve. 

Mrs. M.—I am afraid you would have a good 
deal of difficulty in making such roses as those 
you find at caterers’ shops or in achieving the 
spun sugar at home. 
a compromise? 


Why do you not arrange 
Purchase two or three of the 


spun sugar nests, which are sold at moderate 
price, and use these on your table to hold frosted 
and glacé fruits. White grapes are pretty when 
frosted, and you may either frost other fruits 
or glacé them in syrup. For the latter use 
lobes of orange and tangerine, slices of pine- 
apple, and the bright-colored lady apples. Then, 
with a big glass punch bowl of frappé or of 
iced punch and with bonbons, ete., in glass 
dishes, you can have the crystal effect you desire. 

To frost the fruit beat up the white of an 
egg to a froth with a little cold water, dip the 
bunches of grapes or other fruit in this and 
then in powdered sugar. Lay on white paper to 
dry. For the glacé fruits prepare a syrup of a 
pound of granulated sugar and a gill of water. 
Boil in a very clean saucepan until a drop of 
the syrup ‘hardens in cold water. Take the 
saucepan from the fire, keep the contents hot 
by setting the saucepan in an om*er vessel of 
boiling water, add a half teaspogaful of lemon 
juice, and dip into the syrup the pieces of fruit 
to be candied, one at time, using a pickle or 
olive fork to impale each piece. Lay on waxed 
paper to dry. Figs, dates, and French prunes 
may be frosted or glacé. 











